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YOUTH AND SUMMER. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 
Summer's full of golden things ! 
Youth it weareth angel's wings ! 
Youth and love go forth together, 
In the green-leaved summer weather, 
Filled with gladness ! 








Summer, rich in joy it is, 
Like a poet’s dream of bliss; 
Like unto some heavenly clime! 
For the earth, in summer time, 
Doth not wear the shade of sadness ! 


Radiant youth, thou art ever new ! 
Thine's the light, the rose’s hue ; 
Flower's perfume, and winds that stir, 
Liked a stringed dulcimer, 

All the forest ! 


Joyous youth ! thou art fresh and fair, 

Wild as wildest bird of air; 

Thou, amidst thy ringing laughter, 

Look’st not forward, look’st not after, 
Knowing well that joy is surest ! 


Brighter than the brightest flowers, 

Dancing down the golden hours ; 

Thus it is in every land; 

Youth and love go hand in hand, 
Linked for ever! 


Youth, thou never dost decay! 

Summer, thou doest not grow grey ! 

We may sleep with death and time, 

But sweet youth aud summer's prime 
From the green earth shall not sever! 





FORGET THEE. 
BY THE REV. JOHN MOULTRIE. 

“Forget thee!” If to dream by night, and muse on thee by day, 
Tf all the worship deep and wild a poet's heart can pay, 
If pravers in absence, breathed for thee to Heaven's protecting power, 
If winged thoughts that flit to thee, a thoasand in an hour, . 
If busy fancy blending thee with all my future lot, 
If this thou call'st “forgetting,” thou indeed shalt be forgot. 
“ Forget thee?” Bid the forest birds forget their sweetest tune! 


** Porget thee!" Bid the sea forget to swell beneath the moon ! 
Bid the thirsty flowers forge: to drink the eve's refreshing dew ! 


Thyself forget thine ‘* own dear land,” and its ‘ mountains wild and blue!” | 


Forget each old familiar face, each old remember'd spot ; 
When these things are forgot by thee, then thou shalt be forgot ! 


Keep, if thou wilt, thy maiden fears still calm, and fancy free, 
For God forbid thy gladsome heart should yrow less glad for me ; 
Yet, while that heart is still unwon, uh! bid mine not to rove, 
But let it move in humble faith and uncomplaining love. 

If these, preserved for patient years, at last avail me not, 
Forget me then, but ne'er believe that thou canst be forgot ! 





PEN-AND-INK PORTRAITS. 
{From a work recently published, entitled “* Jest and Earnest.” 

There are certain brief, pithy phrases and epithets in our language which have 
obtained so established a circulation in society that, like the little, flimsy, unim- 
portant looking scrap of paper called a bank-uote, which is universally known 
to represent a definite amount of sterling bullion, they are unhesitatingly given 
and taken by all parties at a certain conventional value, without explanation on 
the one side, or examination on the other. So well is the precise value of each 
supposed to be defined, that when the term a ‘capital fellow,” or a ‘splendid 

” - ‘ ‘oe - 
woman,” has been used, the uiterer feels perfectly satisfied that he has as ef 
fectually conveyed a distinct idea of the object alluded to as if he had spoken 


of a black horse, a dun cow, a pointer dog, or anelmtree. It is true that there 


are some minds so vivid and acute that they can at once conceive all the attri- | 


butes attachable to the compendious adjective ; but others are miserably at a 
loss, and can form (o themselves but a very dim notion of the person in question. 
Actuated by this consideration, I have succeeded in getting up a small portfolio 
of half-a-duzen sketchy pen-and-ink portraits, each illustrative of a conventicval 
epithet, which I herewith submit for general perusal. To the uninitiated my 
outlines may be useful: whilst the connoisseur may soften, heighten, retouch, 
or elaborate, to his taste. 


AN OBLIGING MAN. 

This is a stoutish, oddish, single gentleman,with a ruddy, merry countenance, 
and manners to match. He tells facetious stories, rallies the young people, and 
is perpetually making brisk observations, which he follows up by a loud laugh— 
thereby indicating them tobe jokes. He is a wost useful man in parties. ” He 
will sing a song directly he is requested, and sometimes without being request 
ed at all: he will take a hand at whist on the shortest notice : he will dance, i! 
another couple be wanted : he will wait on the ladies at supper more diligently 
than any professed waiter—and, in one word, will do anything to “oblige.” A 
pic-nic ‘sa mere nothing withouthim, He will take two pies in each hand— 
half-a dozen plates in one coat-pocket—and three bottles of wine in the other 
Phen he carves everything for everybody—laughs, almost to suffocation, at his 
own awkwardness and drinks liqueurs out of an egg shell. In every family he 
visite he is treated quite like one of themselves. He accompanies the children 
to the theatre when papa is detained by business—fills his pocket with sugar- 


plums for them--spins a top to shew them the way—and earnestly advises them 
® knuckle down” at marbles. 


An “‘ obliging man” must not marry if he wish to retain his popularity. He | 


cannot be any longer teased about Miss Arabella Taylor, whom he was sus- 
pected to have flirted with ten years ago; nor Miss Mary White, who always 
takes his part when he is called an old bachelor. 
to bis matrimonial intentions would then be over 
insipidly at peace with each other. 


" : 71 . P 1 
He dies, aged about sixty, and leaves all he has, divided into nice little lega- 
cies, amongst his friends; thus proving, even at the very last, his anxiety to | 


* oblige.” 
A DEAR CREATURE. 


This is a young lady whose character is somewhat similar to that last sketch 


ed. She enjoys yreat popularity, because, as she has few pretensions, she ap 
pears to interfere with the selfish views of no one, and is, moreover, wil! ng to 
make herself generally useful. 

* Oh! Charloite Newton is such a ‘dear creature '’ Everybody likes her 
and she is so useful ia company—and so ready to do what she can’ Poor thing! 


—4t is a great pity she has no money ; for really, though not pretty, she looks 


All the amusing badinage as | 
, and he and the ladies most | 


| very well by candle-light. But all the world knows her father was nothing but | 

| @ poor captain in the army.” 

| So Miss Newton is asked to every party as a matter of course. She waltzes | 
with Alfred Beville; but if ‘dear Fanny” should happen to indulge a pen- | 

| chant for Alfred Beville, she will waltz with Ensign Huggins rather than make | 

| her uneasy. She has but little voice, she knows; but it is better to sing when 

| you are asked than refuse and be called affected. She knows the first of all 

| duets and all trios, but will take the second if agreeable. Italian is the same 
to her as English, and indeed she greatly prefere it as being more soft and silky. 
She likes the harp much better than the piano, and would practice on it three 
hours a day—if she had one. Her papa promised to buy her a harp—but he is 
a naughty, tantalizing papa! 

| She marries excellently at the age of twenty; but, alas! the happy man is 

the admired of ‘dear Fanny ;’’ and, whilst she appeared so disinterested, she 

was all the time artfully maneevring for herself. The whole family is indignant 

at her deceit, and the ci-devant ‘‘ dear creature” is henceforth “‘ that odious crea- 


ture, Mrs. Beville.” 
AN ELEGANT YOUNG MAN. 

The proper location for this character is a ball-room. There he talks, and 
laughs, and dances—and ever and anon casts a glance of contemptuous pity on 
those dull fellows whom he considers quite in the shade as compared to himself. 
At the ball to-night he speaks of the ball he was at last night. Then his lan- 
guage is so “elegantly” chosen. He gives the most refined phrases the most 
refined utterance—whilst he avoids all danger of anything odd and improper by 
never nttering anything that has been uttered sv often before him as to be, be- 
yond doubt, quite correct. He eschews politics as vulgar; but his opinions 
are conservative—as every gentleman's opinions should he. He affects litera- 
ture, and writes ‘‘ Lines to a pearl bracelet” in Miss Angelica Smith's album ; 
but if you speak to him on literary subjects, you soon find that * Lines toa 
pearl bracelet’”’ is the meridian of his genius. He plays a little and sings a 
‘little. He is extremely partial to the modern Italian school of operatic music, 
but allows that it is becoming ‘ fashionable” to admire Mozart and other Ger- 
| man masters. Hedraws heads in very black chalk and has them framed, with 
his name and the date of the achievement written in the corner. In short, this 
“elegant young man” is a very trifling person, with by no means a trifling opi- 
nion of himself. 





AN AMIABLE GIRL. 
| This is a young lady of pale and pensive countenance—not pretty, but inte- 
| resting. She dresses in white, and bears a bouquet. She sits cluse to her mam- 
j ma andthe wall. A gentleman ia introduced for the next quadrille. She bows 
| her head and moves gracefully to her place, inhaling by the way the fragrance 
| of her inseparable bouquet. A most interesting and edifying conversation then 
| takes places, which consists of a sort of drawing-room soliloquy by the gentle- 
| man, with echos of some of his words at appropriate intervals by the lady. To 
| all direct questions she returns the shortest possible answers. She has few opi- 
nions of her own; and her silence proceeds, in some degree, from mauvaise 
honte ; but, in a greater degree, from having nothing to say. Yet though she 
is thus icy to you, she thaws wonderfully, you hear, amongst hex intimates. 
Then she is highly accomplished. She draws beautifully, and sings divinely, it 
is said ; but cannot utter a note if any one be present—she is so nervous. She 
is addicted to novels, but only those of the sentimental order. 

She marries Mr. Rawson, a little attorney in a large way of business ; and the 
| “amiable girl’’ becomes a matter-of-fact woman. 


* 

A DASHING YOUNG FELLOW. 
j 

| 


! This is a youth who is the idol of milliners’ girls of seventeen who have read 
‘*Don Juan,” and think dissipation graceful in ayoung man. He is by profes- 
sion a lawyer's clerk, and his emoluments amount to thirty shillings a week. 

| He dresses in a knowing style, wears no gloves, and carries a thick stick in his 

(hand. He is frequently to be found, at half-price, in the lobby of some theatre, 

| whence he makes occasional excursions to the boxes. Here he surveys the 

| stage for about ten minutes, but his perceptions are rather confused by those 

| two glasses of brandy and water with Jack Mitchell; so (with a tremendous 
siam of the box-doo1) he again betakes himself to the lobby or saloon—his pro 

| per element. As a general rule, he never appears in the street at night without 








a cigar—real Havannah, and very cheap. He occasionally wears a green shade 
closely over one eye—which is inflamed in consequence of writing so much by 
candle-light. His reading is chiefly confined to the newspaper class of |itera- 
; ture! and if asked by a march-of intellect companion his opiuion of the Waver- 
ley novels, he starts, and says he doesn’t ‘‘know much of that sort of thing.” 
| He has no great taste for music, but likes “a good song.”” On Sunday he treats 
| his favorite fair one to Greenwich, where slie presides at the tea-table with | 
' much grace, and afterwards runs down the hill, supported by the arm of our 
| youth, who assures her “there is nothing to be afraid of.” All the rest of jhe 
week she sighs, and wishes that truth were to ve found in man—* but la, Mary ! 
them dashing young fellows are never to be trusted !”’ 
A GENTLEMANLY MAN. 

This is a person who is held in great consideration amongst the lower of the 
middle ranks. His dress, his air, his conversation, are all objects of imitation. 
He lives on an annuity of five hundred pounds—does nothing at all useful— 
| and despises all who do. His wife is the sixteenth cousin of a lord, which fact 
| he took great care to communicate tothe world in the newspepers at the time of 
| the marriage. He may consequently be said to belong to the aristocracy ; and 
| this accounts for his intimate knowledge of the marriages and intermarriages | 
| of the great ones of the land. He speaks learnedly of the opera, and knows | 
|} to aday when the fashionable season begins, and when it ends. He alludes | 
| frequent!y to circumstances which occurred when he was ‘on the Continent,” 
| and pities much people who have not travelled. He speaks French with the 
| veritable Loudon accent. He dislikes port, and has ideas about being helped 
twice to soup. He has a place taken in the front row of the dress circle when 
he visits the theatre, which he often coes, being, he says, very fond of * pub- 
| lic places.” He goes to Boulogne, or Ramsgate, in September, because | 
| nobody of the least consideration can remain in town. Margate he thinks 
vulgar. 

He is partial to astonishing waistcoats, and revels in eternal white-kid | 
| gloves. Morning, noon, and night is he gloved the same—in defiance and utter 
| disregard of all wholesome love of contrast. He wears a blue coat with em- | 

bossed pilt buttons. 
He kuows all the leading men in politics at first sight. He ence met Theo- 
dore Hook at dinner. He has often seen Grisi off the stage. He has sha- 
| ken hands before now witha baronet. In fact, he is a very superior, well-in 
| formed person, and is universally considered, by his friends, a most * gentlemanly 
} man.” 
Here are a few sketches, just by way of specimen. The amateur as he walks | 
| about the world, will ascertain for himself whether the portfolio consists of por- | 
traits or of caricatures. 








| 





CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 


| CHAPTER LXXX!11 —THE CONFESSION. 
| Whata strange position this of mine, thought I, a few mornings after the 
events detailed im the last chapter. How very fascinati g in some tespects— | 
how full of allthe charm of romance, and how confoundedly difficult to see one’s 
wav through!” ; 
} io understand my cogitation, figurez vous, my dear reader, a large and splen- 
didly furnished drawing-room, from one end of which an orangery in ful! blcs- 
; 80m opens ; from the other side is seen @ delicious little boudoir, where books, 





bronzes, pictures, and statues, in all the artistique disorder of a lady’s sanctum, 
are bathed in a deep purple light from astained glass window of the thirteenth 
century. 

Ata small table beside the wood fire, whose mellow light is flirting with the 
sunbeams upon the carpet, stands an antique silver breakfast service, which 
none but the hand of Benvenuto could have chiselled ; beside it sitsa girl, 
and beautiful, her dark eyes, beaming beneath their long lashes, are fixed with 
an expression of watchful interest upon a pale and sickly youth who, lounging 
upou a sofa opposite, is carelessly turning over the leaves of a new journal, or 
gazing steadfastly on the fretted gothic of the ceiling,while his thoughts are tra- 
velling many a mile away. The lady being the Senhora Inez; the nonchalant 
invalid, your unworthy acquaintance, Charles O'Malley. 

What a very strange position, to be sure. 

“Then you are not equal to this ball to night?” said she, after a pause of 
some minutes. 

I turned as she spoke ; her words had struck audibly upon my ear—but, lost 
in my om I could but repeat my own fixed thought—how strange to be se 
situated ¢ 7 

‘You are really very tiresome,signor,! assure you, you are. I have been giving 
you a most elegant description of the Casino fete, and the beautiful costume of 
our Lisbon bells, but I can get nothing from you but this muttered something, 
which may be very shocking, for aught I know. I'm sure your friend Major 
Power would be much more attentive to me, that is,” added she, archly, ‘if 
Miss Tashwood were not present.” 

‘“* What—why—you don’t mean that there is any thing there—that Power is 
paying attention to——.” 

‘* Madré divina, how that seems to interest you, and how red you are ; if & 
were not that you never met her before, and that your acquaintance did not 
seem to make rapid progress, then I should say you are in love with her 
yourself.” 

I had to laugh at this, but felt my face blushing more and more. ‘‘ And so,” 
wy a affecting a careless and indifferent tone, ‘* the gay Fred. Power is smitten 
at last.’ 

“Was it so very difficult a thing to accomplish 1” said she, slily. 

“He seems to say so, at least. And the lady, how does she appear to re- 
ceive his attentions?” 

‘*Oh,I should say with evident pleasure and satisfaction, as all girls do the ad- 
vances of men they don't care for, nox intend to care for.” 

‘ Indeed,” said I, slowly, ‘ indeed, senhora,” looking into her eyes as I spoke, 
as if to read if the lesson were destined for my benefit. 

‘‘ There, don’t stare so! every one knows that.” 

“So you don’t think, then, that Lacy—I mean Miss Dashwood,—— why are 
you laughing so ?” 

‘How can [help it? your calling her Lucy is so good, I wish she heard it - 
she’s the very proudest girl I ever knew.” 

** But tocome back ; you really think she does not care for him?” : 

“No more than for you; and I may be pardoned for the simile, having seea 
your meeting. But letme give you the news of our own fete. Saturday ia the 
day fixed ; end you mast be quite well—I insist upon it. Miss Dashwood has 
promised to comje—-no smal! concession ; for, after all, she has never once been 
here since the day you frightened her. [can't help laughing at my blunder— 
the two people I had promised myself should fall desperately in love with each 
other, and who will scarcely meet.” 

** But I trusted,” said I pettishly, ‘that you were not disposed to resign your 
own interest in me?” 

‘* Neither was I,” said she, with an easy smile, “‘ except that I have so many 
admirers. I might even spare to my friends; though after all, should be sorry 
to lose you~] like you.” 

“Yes,” said I, half bitterly, ‘as girls do those they never intend to care for ; 
is it not so!” 

‘Perhaps yes, and perhaps——but is it going to rain? How provoking! 
and I have ordered my horse. Well, Signor Carlos, I leave you to your de- 
lightful newspaper, aud all the magnificent descriptions of battles, and sieges, 
and skirmishes for which you seem doomed to pine without ceasing. There 
don’t kiss my hand twice, that's not right.” 

‘* Weil, Ict me begin again——” 

“‘T shall not breakfast with you any more: but tell me, am to order a cos- 
tume for you in Lisbon; or will you arrange all that yourself! You must come 
to the fele, you know.” 

‘“* Tf you would be so very kind.” 

“T will then be so very kind ; anc, once more, adios.’ So saying, and with 
aslight motion of her hand, she smiled a good-by, and left me. 

* What a lovelv girl! thought I, as I rose and walked to the window, mutter- 
ing to myself Othello’s line, and 

‘* When I Jove thee not, chaos is come again.’ 
In fact, it was the perfect expression of my fecling—the only solution to all the 
difficulties surrounding me being to fall desperately, irretrievably in love with 


’ 


| the fair senhora, which, all things considered, was not a very desperate resource 


for a gentleman in trouble. As I thought over the hopelessness of one attach- 
ment, I turned calmly to consider all the favourable points of the other She 
was truly beautiful, attractive in every sense; her manner most fascinating, 
and her disposition, so far as [ could pronounce, perfectly amiable. I felt al- 
ready something more than interest about her; how very easy would be the 
transition toa stronger feeling. There was an eclat, too,about being her accepted 
lover that had its charm. She was the belle par excellence of Lisbon ; and then a 


| sense of pique crossed my mind as I reflected what would Lucy say of him 


whom slie had slighted and insulted, when he became the husband of the beau- 
tiful and millionaire Senhora Inez. 

As my meditations had reached thus far, the door opened stealthily, and Ca- 
therine appeared, ber finger upon her lips, and her gesture indicating caution 
She carried on her arm a mass of drapery covered by a large mantle, which, 
throwing off as she entered, she displayed before me a@ rich blue domino with 
silver einbroidery. It was large and loose in its folds, so as thoroughly te 
conceal the figure of any wearer. This she held up before me for an in- 
stant without speaking, when at length, seeing my curiosity fully excited, she 
<* eee 

“This is the senhora’s domino. I should be ruined if she knew I showed it ; 
but I promised—that is, I told——” 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” relieving her embarrassment about the source of 
her civilities ; “goon.” 

‘* Well, there are several others like it, but with this small difference, instead 
of a carnation, which all the others have embrvidered upon the evff, | have made 
itarose: you perceive. Ia Senhoraknows nothing of this: none save yourself 
know it. I'm sure I may trust you with the secret ” 

“Fear not in the least, Catherine; you have rendered me a great service 
Let me look at it once more: ah, there's no diificulty in detecting tt. And you 
are certain she is unaware of it?” 

Perfectly’so; she has several other co:tumes, but in this one I know she in- 


| tends some surprise ; so be vpon your guard.” 


With these words, carefully once more concealing the rich dress beneath the 
mantle, she withdrew; while I strolled forth to wonder what mystery might lie 
beneath this scheme, und speculate how far | myself was included in the plot 
she spoke of. 

sd * * * 

For the few days which succeeded T passed my time much alone. The sen 
hora was butseldom at home; and | remarked that Power rarely came to see 
me. A strange fecling of balf-coulness had latterly grown between us, and 
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of the open confidence we formerly indulged in when together, we ap- | 
peared now rather to chat over things of mere every-day interest than our own 
1 jate plans pects. There was a kind of preoccupation, too, in 
manner that struck me ; his mind seemed ever straying from the topics he 

of to something remote ; and altogether he was no longer the frank and 





wy wre lhad ever known him. What could bethe meaning of this 
? Had he found out by any accident that { was to blame in my conduct 
Lucy—had any erroneous impression of my interview with her 

his ears? This was most improbable; besides, there was nothin 

that to draw down his censure or condemnation, however represented ; an 
was it that he was himself in love with her—that, devoted heart and soul to 
Lucy, he regarded me as a successful rival, preferred before him! Oh! how 
I have so long blinded myself to the fact! This was the true solution of 
whole difficulty. I had more than once suspected this to be so; now all 
circuinstances of proof poured in upon me. [ called to mind his agitated 
manner the night of my arrival in Lisbon, his thousand questions concerning the 
of my furlough; and then, lately, the look of unfeigned pleasure with 
bares he heard me resolve to join my regiment the moment I was sufficiently 
Tecovered. I also remembered how assiduously he pressed his intimacy with 
the senhora, Lucy's dearest friend here ; his continual visits at the villa; those 
long walks in the garden, where his very look betokened some confidential mis- 
sion of the heart. Yes, there was no doubt of it; he loved Lucy Dashwood ! 
Alas ! there seemed to be no end to the complication of my misfortunes ; one by 
one I appeared fated to lose whatever had hold upon my affections, and to stand 
alone unloved and uncared for in the world. My thoughts turned toward: 
the senhora, but I could not deceive myself into any hope there. My own feel- 
ings were untouched, and hers I felt to be equally so. Young as I was, there 
was no mistaking the easy smile of coquetry, the merry laugh of flattered 
vanity, for adeeper and holier feeling. And then I did not wish it otherwise 
One only had taught me to feel how ennobling. how elevating, in all its im 
pulses can be a deep-rooted passion for a young and beautiful girl? from her 
eyes alone had I caughi the inspiration—that made me throb for glory and dis- 
tincton. [I could not transfer the allegiance of my heart, since it had taught 
that very heart to beat high and proudly. Lucy, lost to me for ever as she 
mast be, was still more than any other woman ever could be. All the past 

clung to her memory, all the prestige of the future must point to it also. 

And Power: why had he not trusted, why had he not confided in me? 
Was thislike my old and tried friend? Alas! I was forgetting that in his 
eyes I was the favoured rival, and not the despised, rejected suitor. 

It is past now, thought I, asI rose and walked into the garden; the dream 
that made life a fairy tale is dispelled ; the cold reality of the world is before 
me, and my path lies alonely and solitary one. My first resolution was to see 








Power, and relieve his mind of »ny uneasiness as regarded my pretensions ; 
they existed no longer. As for me I was no obstacle tohis happiness ; it was | 
then but fair and honourable that I should tell him so; this done, I should | 
leave Lisbon at once: the cavalry had for the most part been ordered to the 
rear, still there was always something going forward at the outposts. 

The idea of active service, the excitement of a campaigning life cheered me, 
and I advanced along the dark alley of the garden with a lighter and a freer 
heart. My resolves were not destined to meet delay : as I turned the angle of | 
a walk Power was before me ; he was leaning against a tree, his hands crossed | 
upon his bosom, his head bowed forward, and his whole air and attitude be- | 
tokening deep reflection. 

He started as I came up, and seemed almost to change colour. 

** Well, Charley,” said he, after a moment's pause,“ you look better this | 
morning ; how gues the arm?” 

“ The arm is ready for service again and its owner most anxious for it. Do 
you know, Fred, I’m thoroughly weary of this life?” 

“ They’re little better, however, at the lines ; the French are in position, but 
never adventure a movement, and except some few affairs at the pickets, there 
is really nothing to do.” 

** No matter, remaining here can never serve one’s interests, and besides, I 
have accomplished what | came for——” 

I was about to add ‘the restoration of my health,” when he suddenly inter- 
rupted me, eyeing me fixedly as he spoke. 

* Indeed! indeed! is that so?” 

“Yes,” said I, half puzzled at the tone and manner of the speech; “I can 
join now when [ please; meanwhile, Fred, I have been thinking of you. 
Yes, don’t be surprised, at the very moment we met you were in my thoughts.” 

I took his arm as | said this, and led him down the alley. 

“ We are too old, and I trust, too true friends, Fred, to have secrets from each 
other, and yet we have been playing this silly game for some weeks past; now, 
my dear fellow, I have yours, and ‘tis only fair justice you should have mine, 
aud faith I feel you'd have discovered it long since, had your thoughts been as 
free as | have known them to be. Fred, you are in love; there, dont wince, 
man, I know it, but hear me out. You believe me to be so also; nay, more, 
you think that my chances of success are better, stronger than your own ; learn 
then, that I have none, absolutely none. Don't interrupt me now, for this avow- 
al cuts me deeply ; my own heart alone knows what I suffer as I record my 
wrecked fortunes, but I repeat it, my hopes are at an end for ever; but, Fred 
my boy, I cannot lose my friend too. If I have been the obstacle to your path 
Iamso no more. Ask me not why; it is enough that I speak in all truth and 
sincerity. Ere three days [ shall leave this, cal with it all the hopes that once 
beamed upon my fortunes, and all the happiness, nay, not all, my boy, forI feel 
some thrill at my heart yet as I think that I have been true to you.’’ 

I know not what more I spoke, nor how he replied to me. I felt the warm 
presp of his hand, ! saw his delighted smile; the words of grateful acknow- 

edgments his lips uttered, conveyed but an imperfect meaning to my ear, and I 
remembered no more. 

The courage which sustained me for the moment sunk gradually as I meditated 
over my avowal, and I could scarce help accusing Power of a breach of friend- 
ship for exacting a confession which, in reality, [had volunteered to give him. 
How Lucy herself would think of my condact was ever occurring to my thoughts, 
and I felt, as I ruminated upon the conjectures it might give rise to, how much 
more likely a favourable opinion might @ow be formed of me, that when such 
an estimation could have crowned me with delight. Yes, thought I, she will 
at last learn to know him, who loved her with truth and with devoted affection ; 
and, when the blight of all his hopes is accomplished, the fair fame of his fide- 
lity willbe proved. The march, the bivouac, the battle-field, are now all to 
me ; and the campaign aloue presents a prospect which may fill up the aching 
void that disappointed and ruined hopes have left behind them. 

How I longed for the loud call of the trumpet, the clash of the steel, the 
tramp of the war-horse, though the proud distinction of a soldier's life were less 
to me in the distance, than the mad and whirlwind passion of a charge, and the 
loud din of the rolling artillery. 

It was only some hours after, as I sat alone in my chamber, that all the cir- 
cumstances of our meeting came back clearly to my memory, and I could not 
help muttering to myself, “It is indeed a hard lot, that to cheer the heart of 
my friend | must bear witness to the despair that sheds darkness on my own.” 





CHAPTER LXXXII.—MY CHARGER. 

Although I felt my heart relieved of a heavy load by the confession I had 
made to Power, yet still I shrank from meeting him for some days after; a kind 
of fear lest he should in any way recur to our conversation continually beset 
me, and I felt that the courage which bore me up for my first effort would desert 
me on the next occasion. 

My determination to join my regiment was now made up, and [ sent forward 
a resignation of my appointment to Sir George Dashwood's staff, which I had 
never been in health to fulfil, and commenced with energy all my preparations 
for a speedy departure. 

The reply to my rather formal letter was a most kind note written by him- 
self. He regretted the unhappy cause which had so long separated us, and 
though wishing, as he expressed it, to have me near him, perfectly approved of 
my resolution. 

** Active service alone, my dear boy, can ever place you in the position you 
ought to occupy, and! rejoice the more at your decision in this matter, as I 
feared the truth of certain reports here, which attributed to you other plans than 
those which a campaign suggests. My mind is now easy on this score, and I 
pray you forgive me if my congratulations are mal apropos.” 

After some hints for my future management, and a promise of some letters 
to his friends at head-quarters, he concludes :— 

“ Asthis climate does not seem to suit my daughter, I have applied for a 
change, and am in daily hope of obtaining it; before going, however, I must 
beg your acceptance of the charger which my groom will deliver to your ser- 
vant with this. I was so struck with his figure and action, that I purchased him 
before leav'ng England without well knowing why or wherefore. Pray, let him 
see some service under your auspices, which he was most unlikely tudo under 
mine. He has plenty of bone to be a weight-carrier, and they tell me also that 
he has speed enough for any thing.” 

Mike's voice in the lawn beneath interrupted my reading farther, and on look- 
ing out I perceived him and Sir George Dashwood’s servant standing beside a 
large and striking-looking horse, which they were both examining with all the 
critical accuracy of adepts. 

** Arrah, isn't he a darling, a real beauty, every inch of him?” 

“That ‘ere splint don’t signify nothing ; he aren’t the worse of it,” said the 
English groom. 

Of coorse it doesn’t,” replied Mike. ‘ What a forehand! and the legs, 
clean as a whip.” 

*“ There's the best of him though,” interrapted the other, patting the strong 


fhe Albion. 


“ There’s the stuff to push him along through heavy ground and carry him 
over timber.” 

“ Or a stone wall,” said Mike, thinking of Galway. 

My own impatience to survey my present had now brought me into the con- 
clave, and before many minutes were over I had him saddled, and was cara- 
colling around the Jawn with a spirit and energy I had not felt for months long. 
Some small fences lay before me, and over these he carried me with all the ease 
and freedom of a trained hunter. My courage mounted with the excitement, 
and I looked eagerly around for some more bold and dashing leap. 

“You may take him over the avenue gaie,” said the English groom, divi- 
ning with a jockey’s readiness what I looked for; ‘he'll do it, never fear him.” 

Strange as my equipment was, an undress jacket flying loosely open, and 
a bare head, away I went. The gate which the groom spoke of, was a strong- 
ly barred one of oak timber, nearly five feet high—its difficulty asa leap only 
consisted in the winding approach to it; and the fact that it opened upon a hard 
road beyond it. 

In a second or two a kind of half fear came acrossme. My long illness had 
unnerved me, and my limbs felt weak and yielding—but as I pressed into the 
canter, that secret sympathy between the horse and his rider, shot suddenly 
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sufficient prompitude at least, supply the met sum,—he had scarcely an un- 
mortgaged patch of property remaining,—Emmelire’s fortune, vested in trus- 
tees, was altogether unavailable, while a few hours would enable the Jew to 
enter on the forfeiture, and bring in immediate train a crowd of calamitous con- 
sequences which it totally unmanned him to enumerate. On all sides he seemed 
fenced so as to debarescape ; and his mind, unhinged and convulsed by the sudden 
shock, wearied by fruitless efforts to devise expedients, and dizzy with the whirl 
of passion, at length recurred to the simple but sufficient remedy submitted by 
his recent visitor. 
“Ts the step suggested right or wrong?” said he aloud, after a protracted 
reverie ; “this is a simple rule of conduct, and by it Heaven strengthen me sim- 
| ply to abide ! Standing then by it, I must and do reject this bold man’s evil 
| counsel,—and fervently thank God that I am enabled so to do. To-morrow I 
| shall return to Mervale and prepare myself and Emmeline, as best I may, to meet 
‘an altered lot, but not a forfeited reputation.” 
The next morning, after a weary and wasting vigil, he was makiag some me- 
moranda before setting out on his return to Mervale, when Mr. Solomon Dillon, 
his visitor of the previous day, was again announced. With an intimate and 





| 


| confidential air, as if assured of carrying his own warrant to familiar intercourse, 


through me, I pressed my spurs to his flanks and dashed him at it. , he advanced; and though at first a little dashed by Mordaunt’s culd and repul- 


Unaccustomed to such treatment, the noble animal bounded madly forward ; 
with two tremendous plunges he sprung wildly into the air, and shaking his | 
long mane with passion, stretched out at the gallop. 

My own blood boiled now as tempestuously as his: and with a shout of reck- 
less triumph, I rose him at the gate; just at the instant two figures appeared 
before it—the copse had concealed their approach hitherto—but they stood now, 
as if transfixed, the wild attitude of the horse, the not less wild cry of his rider, 
had deprived them for the time of all energy and overcome by the sudden 
danger, they seemed rooted to the ground. hat I said, spoke, begged, or im- 
precated, heaven knows—not I: but they stirred not! one moment more, and | 
they must lie trampled beneath my horse’s hoofs—he was already on his 
haunches forthe bound ; when wheeling half aside, I faced him at the wall. It 
was at least a foot higher, and of solid stone masonry, and as I did so, I felt that | 
{ was perilling my life to save tneirs. One vigorous dash of the spurl gave 
him as I lifted him to the leap—he bounded beneath it quick as lightning—still 
with a spring like a rocket, he rose into the air, cleared the wall, and stood 
trembling and frightened on the road outside. 

“* Safe, by Jupiter, and splendidly done too,” cried a voice near me; that I im- 
mediately recognised as Sir George Dashwood’s. 

** Lucy, my love, look up—Lucy, my dear, there’s no danger now. She has | 
fainted—O Malley, fetch some water—fast. Poor fellow—your own nerves | 
seem shaken—why you've let your horse go—come here, for heaven's sake 
—support her for an instant. I’ll fetch some water.” 

It appeared to me like a dream, I leaned against the pillar of the gate—the 
cold and death-like features of Lucy Dashwood lay motionless upon my arm— 
her hand falling heavily upon my shoulder, touched my cheek—the tramp of 


| my horse, as he galloped onward, was the only sound that broke the silence, as 


| I stood there, gazing steadfastly upon the pale brow and paler cheek, down which | 


a solitary tear was slowly stealing. I know not how the minutes passed—my | 
memory took no note of time, but at length a gentle tremor thrilled her frame, 
a slight, scarce perceptible blush coloured her fair face, her lips slightly parted, 
and heaving a deep sigh, she looked around her and gradually her eyes turned 
and met mine. Oh, the bliss unutterable of that moment. It was no longer 
the look of coldscorn she had given me last—the expression was one of soft 
and speaking gratitude ; she seemed to read my verv heart, and know its truth : 
there was a tone of deep and compassionate interest in the glance; and forget- 
ting all—every thing that had passed—all save my unaltered unalterable love, I 
kneeled beside her, and, in words burning as my own heart burned, poured out 
my tale of mingled sorrow and affection, with all the eloquence of passion. | 
vindicated my unshaken faith—reconciling the conflicting evidences with the 
proofs I proffered of my attachment. If my moments were measured, I spent 
them not idly. I calledto witness how every action of my soldier's life, ema- 
nated from her—how her few and chance words had decided the character of 
my fate, if aught of fame or honour were my portion, to her I owed it. As 
hurried onwards by my ardent hopes, I forgot Power and all about him, a step 
upon the gravel walk came rapidly nearer, and I had but time to assume my 
former attitude beside Lucy, as her father came up. 

“Well, Charley, is she better! Oh, I see she is :—here we have the whole 
household at our heels” —so saying, he pointed to a string of servants pressing 
eagerly forward with every species of restoratives that Portuguese ingenuity 
has invented. 

The next moment we were joined by the senhora, who, pale with fear, seemed | 
scarcely less in need of assistarice than her friend, 

Amid questions innumerable—explanations sought for on all sides—mistakes, 
and misconceptions as tothe whole occurrence—we took our way towards the 
villa, Lucy walking between Sir George and Donna Inez, while I followed, 
leaning upon Power’s arm. 

« They've caught him again, O'Malley,” said the general, turning half round 
tome; “he seemed too as much frightened as any of us.” 

“Tt is time, Sir George, I should think of thanking you. TI never was so 
mounted in my life a 

“A splendid charger, by Jove,” said Power; ** but, Charley my lad, no 
more feats of this nature, if you love me: no girl's heart will stand such con- 
tinual assaults as your winning horsemanship submits it to.” 

I was about making some half angry reply, when he continued, ‘* There, 
don't look sulky, [have newsfor you. Quill has just arrived. [ met him at 
Lisbon ; he has got leave of absence for a few days, and is coming to our mas- | 
querade here this evening.” 

** This evening!” said J, in amazement; ‘why, is it so soon’ 

“Of course it is. Have you not got all your trappings ready? The Dash- | 
woods came out here on purpose to spend the day—but come, I'll drive you in- | 
to town. My tilbury is ready, and we'll both look out for our costumes.” So | 
saying, he led me along towards the house, when, after a rapid change of my 
toilet, we set out for Lisbon. | 

| 
| 
| 
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A LEAF FROM THE FORTUNES OF MORDAUNT 
MERVALE.—[ Concluded. ] 


Bitter thoughts were crowding thick and fast upon Mordaunt, when for a 
time they were checke:l by the entrance of a servant to mention that a genile- 
man wished fora few minute's conversation with him; and, having desired 
him to be introduced, a young, heavy-browed, and rather meanly-attired man 
entered the apartment. 

‘‘T have the honour of addressing Mr. Mervale?” said he, when the attend- 
ant closed the deor. Mordaunt signified assent. 

** Do not be startled, sir,’’ continued he, ‘when I tell you that I am ac- 
quainted with your present difficulties. It is ro officious intrasion of which I 
am guilty ; but I come to offer my services toward your relief. In a word, then, 
I am in connexion with Mr. Abraham Byles: I overheard your conversation just 
now : I owe him a grudge, which, especially if with benefit to myself, I shall 
be glad to pay, and I am now here to propose a method by which you may safe- 
ly and speedily extricate yourself from his clutches.” 

** What is that?” cried Mordaunt, hotly. ‘ Tellit me, and you shall not re- 
pent it.” 

‘** Forthat, under certain conditions, Icame. These are, that you pledge 
me your honour never to allow my name to transpire, and that you engage—for 
I do not profess to neglect self-interest—that, if you adopt my counsel, you 
will fee me for it with five hundred pounds. You will not demur to this, when, 
just now, you proffered Byles two thousand for a little respite. Do you agree ?”’ 

‘*T swear solemnly not to divulge your name ; and, if I act on your advice, 
to reward you for it according to your demand,” replied Mordaunt, eagerly en- 
tering on the business. 

“With that I am satisfied,” rejoined the other. “I know,” he continued, 
“youruncle Palliser. I met him inthe West Indies. I know, too, something 
of his affairs—that he is now on his homeward voyage—that you are destined 
to be his heir, and that in applying any portion of his wealth to your present 
benefit, you will be but forestalling that wh ch must one day be yourown. He | 
has then, at this moment, remittances to the amount of twenty thousand pounds 
ying idle with a corresponding house in the city : his intentions with regard to 
lyou are there well known: all you have to do is, to attach his signature to a 
warrant of attorney, empowering you to take up this sum: in this you, with a 
little precaution, willsmeet with no difficulty, and thus é 

“ Leave me, leave me,” cried Mordaunt with emotion ; ‘and tempt me not 
thus in the moment of my weakness.” No! lose what else I may, I will keep | 
my honour and my name unspotted: low though the loss of fortune may sink | 
me in the estimation of the many, in my own, at least, and in that of my friends, | 
I shall still preserve my place. If no legitimate method of relief occur, I will 
even brace myself to meet the worst, and trust to an honest conscience to con- 
sole me.” ‘And now, sir,” added he, after a brief but pregnant pause, *‘ you 
have heard my determination—attempt not to alter it, and I may receive your 
acquiescence and your withdrawal as some requital for the insult you have, | 
shall suppose unwittingly, inflicted.” 

* Certainly, sir, I shall retire, if you wish it,” said the young man with a look 
that, in the obvious conflict of feeling, seemed to mark Mordaunt as his own, 
notwithstanding his stout negation, and bowing with an air of continued confi- 
dence, again left Mordaunt to himself. 

Once more alone, the latter strove to appease the paralysing perturbation of 








closely however he viewed his position, the more confirmed did hia despair be- 





bind-quarters with his hand. 





| men’s necessities, when 


| me know it,—’twill lighten its pressure.’ 


| sive acknowledgment of his presence steadily proceeded to the object of his 


visit. 

‘“‘T bring you, Mr. Mervale,” said he, in the undertone suited to collusion, 
‘‘ the warrant of which we spoke together yesterday.” 

As he spoke, he drew the paper in question from his pocket, and laying 
it before Mordaunt, with consummate coolness, pushed an inkstand within his 
reach. 

“*T thought, sir,” said the latter, angrily, ‘I was sufficiently explicit to you 
yesterday on this subject. I still retain the determination I then expressed, and 
will thank vou to leave me now without further parley,—adding a caution, which 
your forwardness seems to require, that you should regard something more than 





‘Tt is impossible,” broke in the other, heedless of the personal rebuff, “ ut- 


| terly impossible that you have resolved to ruin yourself, rather than commit a 
| trifling departure from the routine of business. Consider your situation: bear 


in mind that Abraham Byles is no milk-livered, timid tyro in extortion, to shrink 


| from stretching his power tothe utmost; that as certainly as Mervale Manor is 


your’s now, so certainly shall it be his within eight and forty hours, and in the 
market, probably, within four and twenty more, unless you adopt this document 
forthwith. Think upon this, sir, not as a fancy to be dallied with, but as a fact 
to be encountered, and choose between independence and penury, between 


being the scourge of this scoundrel usurer and bis victim—the bold retriever 


of your staked and tottering fortunes, and the feeble observer of a paltry point 
of form like this.” 

As he spoke, it was obvious that in Mordaunt’s breast the battle was to be 
fought again. Dillon perceived his advantage and plied his vacillation with every 
stimulant he could command. 

“The act,” continued he, “ will be unknown to all except those whose own 
interest binds them to keep it secret as the grave. Mr. Palliser will be here 


| in a few days, not in time, indeed, to prevent the necessity of drawing this 


money, but time enough to secure you from any disagreeable results. This is 
the nineteenth of October—to-morrow unless the redemption money be forth- 
coming, your tenure of Mervale expires,—and by this night’s coach Byles has 
engaged his seat, that, according to contract, he may in person announce the 
transfer of ownership on the meruing of the twenty-first. Here, Mr. Mervale, 
act as a manof nerve and sense—there is no conceivable alternative—delay is « 
useless and dangerous, and the day weareth apace.” 

Mordaunt abruptly stopped in his walk beside him—snatched the pen he prof- 
fered—and, summoning despair to crush reflection, resumed his seat, and hastily 
drew the paper towards him. 

‘* Have acare,” said the other, alarmed by his reckless rapidity ; ‘a little 
precaution in a matter of this kind is necessary. Have you not your uncle’s 
signature by you, that you may mark its peculiarities, and prevent suspicion of 
any forgery ! 


The last word was inadvertently uttered, and proved fatal to his scheme. It 
fell a thrilling warning on Mordaunt’s ear, aud with an electric shiver he hastily 
recoiled—spent a second or two in deep self-communion, and then, muttering 
with indignant emphasis, ‘* Mordaunt Mervale a forger!” snatched the paper 
—tore it in shreds—flung them at his tempter, and with the heartfelt exclama- 
tion of ‘* Thank God, I am once more myself,” to crown his critical escape, 


hurried past him to the door. 

Sir,” cried he to the disconcerted Dillon,—whose prospect of five hundred 
evanished on the instant,—** I shall entertain your company no longer. Things 
must take their course. Let Mervale come to the hammer.” 

** As you will, Mr. Mervale,” rejoined Dillon, smothering his spleen as best he 
might, since further overture was manifestly vain; ‘but three days shall not 
pass before you bitterly bemoan this costly folly.” 

He then coolly gathered the scattered fragments of the warrant, committed 
them to the flames, and, reminding Mordaunt, who stood at the open door, of 
his obligation to secrecy, sneeringly wished him good day, and an agreeable jour- 
ney, and departed. 

Mordaunt, his mind once more composed, lost no time in setting forward to 
Mervale, to break the disastrous news to his young wife, for whom he now felt 
more poignantly than for himself. But apprehension of aught like selfish suf- 
fering in ber was needless ; for, in one so true and single-hearted, disinterested 
sympathy for him would altogether absorb the senses of personal privation. 

‘* Mordaunt,” said she anxiously, when, shortly after his arrival, they were 
left alone, ‘‘ your countenance tells me that something evil has happened. Let 
’ 

“| was just pondering how | best might doso, Emmeline, for alas! it cannot 
now be long withheld.” 

He then fully informed her of his engagement with the usurer—its origin, 
and its impending consequences—how he had precariously struggled against, 
and hardly overcome, the temptation illegally to raise the meney—and how he 
hoped, through his uncle’s generosity, their absence from Mervale would be on- 
ly brief. More than one tear started to Emmeline’s eye, and stole down her 
glowing cheek, as she hearkened to her husband’s narration of his interview 


| with Dillon—tears successively the offspring of apprehension for his firmness, 


pride in his honour, and thankfulness that the searching probation had found 
no flaw, and left no scar. 

“Thank God, Mordaunt, that your honour is untainted—chat secure, fortune 
may frown, but surely our happiness rests on something surer than ber fitful 
favours.” 

She then employed her gentle influence to win him from the sharpness of self- 
reproach, for the incautious construction of his bond, over the counterpart of 
which he now pored with her in hopeless scrutiny. ; ‘ 

‘Yes, Emmeline,” said he, as despairingly he cast it from him, “I will try to 
imitate your submission ; but yet, by my own simplicity to become the dupe of 
such vile craft !—to see the sole remaining memorial of my family, the last frag- 
ment of their far-descended property tricked from my hands by such chicanery ! 
Oh, that I could baffle this villain, and secure but justice by any means compati- 
ble with honour !” 

“Ts not that possible?” exclaimed Emmeline eagerly, as a bright device 
flashed on her excited mind. ‘The Jew holds you to the letter of your boud 
—do you the same to him.” 

‘* How—what do you mean, Emmeline! You know not the strong con- 
straint, the rigid exactness—” 

‘Tt is even to that Ilook. Does not its strictness bind both alike? did you 
not just read to me that the Jew must inform you of his intention on the twenty- 
first or three following days, or else submit to a short renewal! and might not 
some obstruction to his journey here be easily interposed!” 

‘“‘T have it—I have it,” cried Mordaunt, exultingly springing from his seat. 
“Woman's wit outruns man’s wisdom hollow, and yours surpasses that of all, 
my second Portia. Yes! I will foil him at his own play. He arrives at the 
village to-night ; tu-morrow, he purposes to honour Mervale with a visit ; but, 


| if he lays eyes on these old walls before the critical four days have passed, their 


present owner will well deserve to be drummed from them asa dolt. How I 
shall enjoy the old dog’s fury ?” In rapturous appreciation of the project, he 
embraced his gladdened wife, who, now that she had suggested the notable idea, 
half shrunk from pursuing it as dubious of its propriety. Her apprehensions 
were speedily overruled by Mordaunt. 

«* Extreme cases call for extreme remedies. The creature shall suffer no per- 
sonal detriment at my hands; and I shall only curtail his catalogue of crimes, 
and compel him to forbearance from one that would cap the climax, though it be 
in his own despite. The execution of my plan I shall trust to myself alone, and 


| now for the settlement of its particulars.” 


A short time sufficed for this. There was but one road of public access to 
the hall, and by this the Jew must necessarily approach. A thick plantation 
skirted it for a considerable way, and in this, Mordaunt, his person disguised, re- 


| solved to lie perdue, await the usurer’s approach, arrest, blindfold, and convey 


him quietly to the hal!, in a remote apartment of whose spacious, and but par- 
tially tenanted, interior, he could safely supply him with needful accommodation 
until all danger from his enlargement had elapsed. 

In accordance herewith, Mordaunt having taken steps to secure a prudential 
privacy, rode early the following morning to the appointed spot, and, fastening 
his horse at a convenient distance, took his pusitiun in the thicket. Despite his 


his mind so as to decide on some definite course to be pursued. The more | anxiety about the momentous stake which was in rapidly approaching issue, he 


could not refrain from smiling, as occasionally he cast his eye downward at his 


come. His necessity was frightfully urgent. He had no friend wao could, with ] grotesque appearance in the disguise he had assumed. To obtain this, he had, 
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in liew of something better, rummaged the multifarious wardrobes of his proge- 
nitors, and clothed himself in a costume to which various periods and persons 
contributed, but, which, however, afforded so complete a metamorphosis, that 
Emmeline thongh aware of his intention, started with affright when he present- 
ed himself for inspection in masquerade. As he rode to his station, however, 
the diversities of his toilette were assimilated by an ample cloak, of which, 
when safe from any casual eye, he had divested himself, that, by the uncouthness 
of his under garb, he might puzzle conjecture as to his name and quality. Many 
a searching glance he cast along the lonely road to descry the usurer’s approach, 
his impatience ever suggesting distracting apprehensions of some fatal error in 
his plan. But these were at length happily dispelled by the sight of the old 
man, mounted ona mule, leisurely topping an adjacent elevation !n the road. 
Mordaunt’s pulse fluttered audibly at the recognition, and his anxious vision 
swept the road on right and left to detect the presence of a stranger. Luckily 
for him, Abraham Byles was a solitary traveller, and, reassured, he prepared 
the bandage for his eyes, and quietly awaited his arrival at the open in the fence 
behind which he himself was stationed. At this very spot the Jew voluntarily 
drew up his mule, with the vbject, it appeared, of enjoying a sight of the broad 
sweep of Mervale domain, which was visible through th» aperture. | A faint 
colour kindled in his collapsed and sterile features, as he surveyed bis antici- 
pated possession, and his thin withered lips withdrew themselves into something 
like a smile, as he complacently soliloquised— _ ye : 

“ By the faith of my father, a precious forfeit—a goodly inheritance ! Many 
a yellow coin shall chink in my coffers ere any except myself shall lord it 
here! Ay, ay, Squire Mervale, would that yourself were alive to see it !— 
would that the grave could give you up, if only for an hour, to witness your 
heir—the last of your house, an outcast and a beggar.’ teat! 

“| answer to your call, white headed but black‘hearted old scoundrel,” cried 
Mordaunt, suddenly springing from his covert on the startled speaker, who, 
after having tickled his hate by words, was about to move forward to its actua! 
indulgence. ; 

The old man’s passion changed to a panic of abject terror, as the strangely 
accoutred, and unsightly apparition crossed his sight ; and, what with his un 
strung nerves, his superstitious creed, and the critical conjuncture, for the in- 
stant he verily believed that one of the ancient squires was indeed disentombed 
in answer to his impious prayer. 

“ Beelzebub seize thee,I want thee not—I called thee not—back to thy place 
—I did but jest,” cried he, with a broken and gasping utterance, as Mordaunt 
sprung behind him on the mule, and passed a handkerchief across his eyes ; and 
securing his arms, quietly lifted him from the saddle, re-ent« red his grounds, 
placed him before him on his own horse, and with silent exultation at the suc- 
cess of his scheme, proceeded rapidly forward. Wishing to pervert his cap- 
tive’s conjectures as to his place of durance, he galloped hither and thither 
through the park for a considerable time, which did not fail to be manifold multi- 
plied in the estimation of the shaken and wearied and terrified usurer, whom he 
at length safely consigned to his destined lodging in the Hall. This momentous 
move achieved, he then, having adopted such arrangements as were desirable, 
left his prisoner in the custody of Emmeline, and with an assurance of a speedy 
return, hastened back to London to meet Mr. Palliser, who by this time doubt- 
less was arrived. The pleasure of his exploit was, upon reflection, somewhat 
diluted by the consciousness that he had thereby rendered himself amenable 
to the civil authorities, which would with all propriety take cognizance of the 
act however the position might seem to justify it ina private view. Ashe was 
therefore :nost anxious to wind up the business, and conclude all dealings with 
Byles as summarily as possible, he was delighted to find his uncle at last await- 
ing him in London. Happily for him, the cordial, beneticent, and generous 
temper of the latter placed him at once on a free and confidential footing, and, 
in their very first interview, led him toa frank and unreserved explanation of 
his predicament and the unforeseen fortuities which had plunged him init. Al- 
ready strongly disposed towards Mordaunt, and won now by the attractive can- 
dour of his confession, the mortifying embarrassments to which he found him 
to have been exposed,and the difficult resistance which he perceived him to have 
made to Dillon’s overtures, Mr. Palliser, after a brief prelection on the impru- 
dence of entering into such a contract at all, and especially without the protec- 
tion of competent advice, promised to place the required sum forthwith at his 
disposal. He counselled him to return without delay to Mervale; adding that 
he would take care to have the money ready for him when the liberation of Abra- 
ham Byles, at the due time, should render it advisable to close accounts. Mor- 


daunt did not reach home until the evening of the fourth and final day which | 


closed the right of the usurer over his property for the present. Affairs, he 
gladly heard, ad moved on smoothly in his absence Emmeline had herself 
been the gentle gaoler, and though, when introducing the necessary food, she 
had overheard Abraham soliloquising by snatches in such a vein as proved that 
by this time fear had given way to fury, yet his voice had not penetrated be- 
yond the apartments adjoining, so as to excite suspicion in any of the other in- 
mates of the mansion. As his personal freedom would now be innocuous, 
Mordaunt resolved to remove him that very night ; but how to accomplish this, 
so as to preclude any clue to discovery, remained yet to be considered. The 
first and simplest method which suggested itself was the one that, after some 
hesitation, he adopted. This was to mingle some innocent but potent sopori- 
fic with Abraham's evening draught, and in the sleep induced thereby, convey 
him to some considerable distance, where, furnishing him with a memorandum 
for his guide, he would leave him to awaken at his leisure, and account for his 
unconscious transportation as besthe might. He consequently prepared the 
Opiate, and quietly proceeded tothe old man’s apartment. As he placed the 
goblet in the aperture, through which he received his meals, he paused to hear 
him measuring the floor with arapid step, and speaking to himself in a still fe- 
vered and ferocious spirit. 

“Run to the very last! a few hours, and this accursed limb of an evil race 
may laugh at, and defy me! Yes, my boast is turned into woe—my vengeance 
into mockery—my honied fruit into bitter ashes! In place of holding the scourge 
above this scorner, he points at me the finger of derision and contempt—for 
who but himself would have set on foot this devilish scheme to snare me! My 

rson is unharmed—my purse unplundered—my arm alone is bound when to 

im alone it could have dealt a blew. Yes! no other reason than to rob me of 
this brief and expiring right could have existed :—no other than he whom it 
was about to crush could have been the agent. But, yet, my bond is safe. 
Would he have foregone the opportunity of wiping out a dept of thirteen thou- 
sand odd, when the only evidence of existence lay altogether at his mercy! 
No, no, it is impossible. Buttush ! what dol say! am I not helpless in his 
hands! there is no surety that I shall not yet be spoiled : he awaits but his lei- 
sure, andthen, all, all, a// will be gone for ever! Fool—madman—dotard 
that I was to come alone on such an errand! God of my fathers! my 
brain is on fire—my throat is scorched—water, water to slake the torment of 
this flame !” 

As in the paroxysm of his frenzy he called aloud, his eye fell on the cup which 
Mordaunt had placed within his reach. He seized it, and, having drained its 
drugged contents at a single draught, dashed it to fragments against the floor, 
and then, the energy of his passions for the time expended, his voice fell into 
low and broken mutterings. 

By the time he was thoroughly subdued by the slumberous potion, Mor- 
daunt again approached the chamber, and, finding all silent within, quietly en- 
tered. Itsinmate was, ashe expected, sunk into the insensibility of deep and 
seemingly dreamless sleep. His weak and diminutive frame had fallen back, 
and was partly buried in the large old-fashioned chair on which he lay, while, 
his head having relapsed upon his shoulder, his meagre, shrivelled, and unshaven 
face, still tinged with the fire of recent passion, was turned upward, stamped 
with a baleful expression which Mordaunt almost shuddered to regard. His long 
grey side locks, commonly arranged with care to hide his hairless crown and 
temples, hung down, like an uncoiled snake, on either shoulder. As he contem- 
plated the hoary and helpless old man now harmless in his hostility, commise- 
ration succeeded enmity in Mordaunt’s breast, and it was not prudence more 
than a sentiment of pity, which actuated the gentleness of his treatment as he 
prepared to remove him. Winding his cloak around him, he slowly raised him 
in his arms, and carried him unseen to a closed up carriage which he had in 
waiting. He himself seized the reins, and, jumping on the seat, drove rapidly 
to the appointed station. The night was by this time far advanced, and the 
pale twilight of a winter morning was apparent before he reached his destina- 
tion, which was the neighbourhood of a large town some eight or ten leagues 
distant. Turning from the high road, he soon found a secluded spot adapted to 
his purpese. Here, pulling up his wearied horse, he carried the usurer, al- 
ready exhibiting symptoms of reviving consciousness,into a covert,sheltered nook 
adjoining, and, having disposed of him as comfortably as circumstances would 
permit, hastened back to his carriage, and, striking into a fresh route, directed 
his course again to Mervale. 

It were needless to comment on the cogitations of Abraham Byles when he 
awoke to a sense of his bewildering and inexplicable ‘* whereabouts,” and strove 
to harmonize his somewhat dreamy and discordant recollections of recent ex- 
perience ; and equally so to record the lively and well-won congratulations of 
Mordaunt and of Emmeline upon the happy issue to the bold device whereby 


they had foiled his stern and malignant villany, when ripe for execution. Pre- 
termitting then the diverse reflections of the respective parties, it will be suffi- 
cient to state that, within the next ensuing week, Mordaunt wended his way 
one morning, with a light heart and a weighty purse to Abraham's city abode 

The money-lender was seated alone at his desk when he entered his smal! and 
impoverished apartment. So wrapt in reverie did he appear, that he noticed not 
the presence of Mordaunt until summoned by the sound of his address. Then 

inde ed, he starte 1, as if stung by a torpedo ; and, Si) ling from the elevate 1 stool 


ou which he state, fixed his deep set, intense, and glowing eyes upon him, as 


Che Albion. 


if he would probe him to the very centre. Mordaunt, notwithstanding his con- 
temptuous dislike, felt ill at ease beneath his basilisk gaze, as though of neaces- 
sity he must reveal to it his secret, and, feigning to misconstrue its meaning, 
hastened to break the spell. 

“I think, Mr. Byles, that, considering our recent intercourse, you should not 
need this scrutiny to remember that my name is Mervale.” 

For a minute the usurer made no reply. In trath, after the impulse of the 
first emotion, with habitual wariness he began to revolve in his mind what course 
he should pursue—whether he shculd grant unbridled license to the rankling 
spleen that wrought within, or follow the less grateful, but more wily line of 
soothing Mordaunt into security, and subtly seducing him once more within 
the circle of his power. Although a man of fierce passions, long discipline 
had given him a mastery over them when any purpose of moment was in view, 
and this being now the case, he suddenly forced upon himself a mask that as- 
tounded, though happily it did not deceive, his companion, and proceeded thus 
blandly to address him :— 

“Oh, Mr. Mervale, good—good. Pray, sir, be seated. Excuse my rude- 
ness in thus staring, Mr. Mervale ; but men buried in business are subject to 
these absent fits; and I was just thinking how I best might raise some money 
to serve a young friend of mine, who, poor youth, has been unfortunate. I 
must indeed try to put him on his legs again. It is only ovr duty, Mr. Mer- 
vale, to give a feeble friend a helping hand, and though I be a money-lender, 
sir, and often, therefore, get hard names, yet I could not find it in my heart or 
conscience to drive a brother to despair, as [ have known too many—but par- 
don me, sir, I am straying, as this is of no concern to you.” 

‘*In truth, your deeds are not so evil as your words, Mr. Byles,” replied 
Mordaunt equivocally, ‘as I myself am forward tobear witness; for when last 
I saw you here, you were hard as the nether millstone to my offers of conces- 
sien to save me from ruinous injustice, and yet your threats to dispossess me 
have died in air—the period of your right has lapsed, and I am now enabled to 
call, not to ask indulgence but to terminate our cunnexion. Say yourself, then, 
am I not bound to tender my poor thanks for your signal and never-to-be-for- 
gotten forbearance ?” 

Abraham shot at him a keen look of inquiry, and hesitated some seconds ere 
he answered. 

** Ah, Mr. Mervale, I recall to mind with shame my treatment of you on that 
day ; but, at the time I was soured, as I well remember, by having just dis- 
covered that I had been deceived and largely plundered by one—yea, as I may 
say. by ‘my own familiar friend in whom I trusted,’ and for whom I had done 
much. But though soreness of heart, for 1 wanted money badly at the juncture, 
made me speak harshly, trust me, sir, [ had no intention of playing so vile a 
part as in the first bitterness of my anger and disappointment I may have threat- 
ened.” 

‘* Enough, enough,” interrupted Mordaunt, waxing weary of the monstrous 
farce ; *‘] know you too well, Mr. Byles, to require either explanation or 
apology ; and now for present business; I called to fulfil my contract, and ob- 
tain a quittance.” 

‘“* Oh, no haste, Mr. Mordaunt, no haste—time enough yet to think on that. 
Young gentlemen of birth like you must have their pleasures and their style. 
and so on, entering the world when they come of age; and, as I know myself 
to be quite safe with a gentleman of honour, and have dealt with your father 
before you, we will postpone this till such time as may suit your convenience 
better. And now,” continued he, with growing suavity, ‘to prove my good 
will in other way than words, I will even advance a further sum upon your bond 
so as to enable you to re-purchase some patrimonial lands with which your 
father parted, but which are now again for sale. That will be a build- 
ing up again of your inheritance indeed! and the conditions of the loan shall 
be but few and easy, for some recompense from meis due. Dost believe my 
good will to you, now, young man?!” This, he took it, was a conclusive stroke, 
and, with undoubting expectation, he awaited Mordaunt’s embrace of the pro- 
posal. But he had learned him too thoroughly for that, and could with diffi- 
culty refrain from exposing the odious hypocrisy which prudence warned him 
to treat merely by a simple negative. The offer was again repeated and en- 
forced by every artifice and fiction the perverse ingenuity and unfaltering hardi- 
hood of Abraham, in catering for his revenge, could forge, until Mordaunt at 








last, swelling beyond restraint with angry detestation, thus cut short the col- 
| loquy :— 

**Mr. Abraham Byles, your wiles are bootless. I see your drift, but three 
words shall prove it idle. J know you,—your pitiless, though causeless enmi- 
| ty—your lately baffled but still active villany—your malignant wish to erush 
| me in very wantonness of hatred. Good will, indeed! I will look for that 
| only when you are toothless and stingless; and now that you are made so, I 
| am not the fool to arm you tomy hurt again. Forbearance, too, forsooth! 
Talk of that when in the fangs of a famished tiger—’twill show the sort I 
would expect from you if in your clutches. Now, Mr. Usurer, you have my 
| sentiments. I submit not a second time to the chance of being swindled. I 
cast back your loathing—I insist on an immediate end to our connexion, for, 
Mr. Abraham Byles,1 tell you once again, J know you.” 


The usurer’s quivering features turned livid, as the mask was thus abruptly 
torn away, and, what was worse to him, his ground of hope utterly rent from 
under him, and his quenchless malice struck weaponless and helpless. The 
gall of his nature no longer pent in by calculation, could but poorly vent itself 
in words. ‘* Gallant gentleman—valiant youth, lay insults thick on the head 
which stoops under nearly three score years and ten; ay, show your bra- 
very in abusing a white-haired, helpless old man: trample on him who cannot 
turn: make your sport with him whose arms are stiff with age. Yes! spare not 
from blows—'twill show your strength and courage without the coward’s check 
of danger. Come, prove your manhood on me once again—a highwayman, ay, 
mark that, a highwayman need not tremble at atrifle—Ha! How that stings 
| thee ! I'll have it branded on thy forehead yet! Ah, Mr. Mordaunt Mervale, of 
Mervale Hall, felony will look well beside thy name! Whose turn now is come, 
my forward gentleman! Let me tell you, J know you.” 

The blood rushing to Mordaunt’s brow betrayed how smartly the ignominious 
appellation pricked him; and the Jew with mingled menaces of infamy and 
| galling personal taunts so raised and harassed him, that he almost feared to 
| trust his temper sufficiently long to settle the business on which he came. By 

the keen provocations wherewith he assailed him, an action of assault and bat- 
| tery, in default of something deadlier, verily seemed the end for which he strove ; 
| but Mordaunt reined in whatever inclination he might have felt, and, having 
already said more than he desired, now steadily confined himself to the point 
of business. This the other was compelled to settle, and when it was at last 
accomplished, he hurried fom the room, the curse of the usurer still howling in 
his ear, and, with a feeling of thankfulness and relief, took refuge, as it were, 
ainong the crowd of ordinary men that moved without. 

From Abraham Byles he heard no more. His threats of iegal vengeance 
were necessary futile, both from the absence of evidence to substantiate his 
charge, and from a knowledge that the exposition of his fraudulent dealings, 
consequent on an appeal to law, would render himself obnoxious to its penal 
visitation. But yet, as may be supposed, his name and story were long held 
in lively remembrance at Mervale Hall; and when old Mr. Palliser passed his 
stated visits to its happy inmates, he failed not always to require the pleasant 
narrative from Mordaunt, and to swell the accompanying merriment which ever 
thereat enlivened the social circle. 

Thus brightly was Mordaunt Mervale’s short season of probation closed ; 
and, were another leaf plucked from the pages of his fortunes, it would exibit 
him in a position which, if less palatable to the reader than the feverish crisis 
he had passed, was probably—if a loved and loving wife, a blooming family, 
and abounding means may warrant presumption—immeasurably more so to him- 
self. 











MEMOIRS OF EDWARD COSTELLO, KS.F., ETC. 
[Continued from the last Albion.] 

I had scarcely finished writing my letter when word came that the Legion had 
taken possession of the enemy’s works, and compelled the Carlists to retire 
The loss sustained by my company in the action was one serjeant, one corporal, 
and six privates wounded. Assoon as the news was made known, the bells were 
set ringing, and the guns fired from the castle and walls of the garrison, in honor 
of the victory, and at night the town was illuminated, with other demonstrations 
cf joy, by the inhabitants. 

For several days I felt great apprehension about my leg, as it had swollen to 
almost double its natural size, and had changed to a livid colour, while the nails 
of the toes fell off. I was now on the eve of fifty, and although in excellent 
spirits, doubted my constitution being strong enough to undergo amputation. 
Bot from things evil we sometimes derive good (it proved so in my case.) This 


in the art of healing. 
theory was obliged to give way to my experience; and,as the knowledge of a 
disease is half its cure, I practised on myself. By this means, and strict atten 
tion to diet, &c., I was enabled, in the shurt space of two months, not only to 
leave my bed, but move about on crutches. For this I have additional reason 
to be thankful, as few of the officers so disabled have as yet procured the least 
remuneration from the Spanish Government. , 

For their conduct on the 5th of May the men were honoured with pewter me- 
dals, in imitation of those of Waterloo, which may be now s« appended to the 
ragged vestments of the unfortunate remnant of the Legion, who are daily beg- 
ting In every large town of the kingdom. A despatch w so sent from Ma- 
| Irid, conferring the order of St. Ferdinand on those officers who had most dis 
| tinguished themselves, amongst whom I was named as one 











But the honour « fj turn took to robbing th 
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the thing was almost lost in the indiscriminate manner in which it was 
ed. Nombers procured them, witheut the least claim to either skill or co 
and caused a deal of dissatisfaction amongst the really deserving officers, 5 the 
following hamorous facts will sufficiently show. There were three Ca: 
billeted in the same house as myself, and amongst them a Captain ——, on 
the morning of the fight, left the field and took to his bed. The doctor, om vasit- 
ing him, under the idea that he really was wounded, could discover, howeyer, 
neither the least seratch, nor even bruise. This got wind, and naturally 
caused a stir amongst his brother officers, and the Captain was obliged to 
But he had formerly been in the service of Don Pedro, and found a friend 
powerful advocate in the person of his uld chieftain, through whose interest 
regained his captaincy, an¢, to the surprise and indignation of the chief part of 
the officers, actually in a few days got promoted to a rpg te had the order 
of San Fernando conferred on him. Two officers of the ‘ifles, also, 
the same honour at the price of adozen of champagne. But this last wast 
the then acting Commander of the regiment. ? 
The Spanish government, in their profusiog of honours and pewter, also paid 
the officers their arrears, up to the month of March, 1836, in bills on Colonel 
Carbonel, in London, at the time payable on delivery ; the last and only - 
ment ever made during the service—the officers being obliged to manage on 
field-allowance. a, 
About this time we were joined by a number of convalescents from Vittoria, 
consisting of officers and men. My old friend, Capt. Plunkett, came with them. 
This veteran seldier, who had fo?merly served in the 60th Rifles, and was now 
on half. pay,by an apathy generally evinced to those of the British service, found 
himself spurned and deserted by the chief part of the officers of our regiment, 
who were, as before stated, almost entirely composed of Pedroites. He was at 
this period very poor, and was constantly seen in the market-place, selling his 
necessaries to procure the little requisites for an invalid. But, through want and 








neglect, he at last got a relapse, and took to his bed. In this extremity all he 
had was disposed of. But for my accidentally noticing his servant his 
first, and now the last, resource of a soldier, his sword! he might have un- 


noticed. I hobbled, however, as well as I could, to his quarters, and was only 
in time to witness his expiring agonies. Poor Plunkett, strange to say, was the 
creditor of the Spanish Government to the amount of £150, though he died ac- 
tually through want. 

The gloom consequent on this, however, was not permitted long to settle. 
Our leisure moments in San Sebastian were ever pregnant with incident, and 
one scarcely occurred ere some new event monopolized the attention. I had 
proceeded but a short distance from my deceased friend’s quarters, when my 
glance was directed to a crowd of the Rifles, clustered in confusion about a 
door-way. Another victim! A poor felllow named Graham, through mistake, 
had entered an apartment where z woman lay in bed. On perceiving him she 
screamed out, and, before the man could retire, her husband, alarmed by her cry, 
met him on the stairs, and, without any parley, the Spaniard plunged a knife into 
his body. The unfortunate Rifleman lay weltering in his blood, and died a short 
time after. The assassin was never sought after, nor any means, either civil or 
military, taken to bring him to an account. He walked at large, in the sunlight, 
and plainly exhibited to us how little was to be expected from the sympathies or 
vigilance of our officers. : ; 

There is little interesting at this period of my career, excepting the casual 
scenes that came under my observation during my strolls, Full opportunity was 
now presented me to remark on the changes that had worked themselves on the 
manners, customs, and prejudices of the inhabitants, and the ridiculous and ex- 
treme follies of the fire eaters of the Legion. I was now more a spectator than 
an actor, and claim, of course, the proverbial superiority. 

Sometimes at morn, or early towards the evening, I amused myself in stroll- 
ing about the walks of the neighbourhood. San Sebastian is rather pleasantly 
situated. To the left, as you approach this fort-crowned peninsula, the Urumea 
winds its course over some of the prettiest valley scenes | ever beheld. Its 
banks now exposed to the view the different positions and batteries of the con- 
flicting parties. A little to the extreme in the same direction, and separated by 
a rising ground, some four miles across, is Passages, a town somewhat resem- 
bling Seencsth, with this difference, that its port is formed by an inlet of the 
sea, and not by ariver. To the right of the Urumea, and divided from it by a 
natural and narrow neck of land, the Bay of San Sebastian forms its oval basin, 
of navigable depth, with a point of land, studded with a light-house, forming 
one boundary to the entrance, which is protected and completed by the steep 
and castle on the.other. A small island lies between them both, and on this 
Lord John Hay had raised a battery of cannon. My quarters were contiguous 
to the breach made by Wellington in 1813, now distinguished only by the new 
appearance of the rebuilt wall, {t was curious to notice, as I limped about, the 
little squads of duellists scattered here and there, and particularly towards the 
evening. ‘Twelve paces was all the go, and they sometimes proved a danger- 
ous distance ; for, many of the combatants were seriously wounded. These 
were lamentable proofs of the heterogenous character of the officers of the Le- 
gion; for during the whole of my career in our own service, I never knew of 
but one duel which proved fatal to one of the principals. 

These singularities in the Legion were never much to the taste or a 
tion of the Spaniards ; they naturally, however other changes might have in- 
fluenced them, still clung to their old dislike to fighting, and rather look 
upon us as so many powder-barrels, or rather monkeys,than as partaking i 
their own peculiar imperfections. But that spirit of bigotry which had for- 
merly possessed the prejudices of the Spanish people had almost entirely 
vanished before the stride of improvement. This was most probably ow- 
ing to the introduction of the foreign disputants dvring the last thirty- 
five years! Scarcely a monk was to be found at this time, though the mo- 
nasteries held their old situation. Even the lovely dark eyed nuus had for- 
saken their cloisters, and seemed to breathe new life under the more enlight- 
ened state ; and, as regarded religious enthusiasm, I was astonished at its de- 
crease! On one occasion, amongst several others, I especially noticed it. It 
was on the festival of Corpus Christi; the streets through which the procession 
wound were certainly hung with what a zealot might call the richest tapestry, 
but in which I could acknowledge scarcely anything but old carpets, women’s 
dresses, and old bed counterpanes, &c. Triumphal arches were also erected,and 
the procession was attended as usual by the civil and military authorities, and by 
detachments from the different regiments of the garrison with their bands pre- 
ceding them : the priests and canons also thickly followed after them. As they 
passed where several British officers and myself stood gazing amid a crowd of 
the inhabitants, I took off my hat, but not one out of ten of the natives followed 
the example, or even showed the slightest respect, excepting two or three old 
women, who went on their knees. 

But in my strictures on the old Spanish intolerance, let me not forget a little 
circumstance reflecting a taint of the same nature, even from our own toleration- 
loving countrymen. ‘ Let me alone, and I will let you alone,” is too quiet a 
doctrine for even sectarians. The truth of this was brought very forcibly to my 
mind some few days after the festival, when on a visit to the cathedral of San 
Sebastian. I was amusing myself staring at the paintings, &c., when my at- 
tention was diverted to a tall, gaunt-looking British marine, (the marines were 
doing duty with the Legion at this time,) who entered one of the portals, as I 
thought on the same errand as myself; turning himself about two or three times, 
| and casting sundry contemptuous glances at the different images and embellish- 
ments, his eye chanced to alight on the person of an old official in a kneeling pos- 
ture between two females, absorbed in prayer. The marine’s eye brightened 
with indescribable expression. Taking off his cap, which till then he had ne- 
glected to do, and wiping down his long carroty wiry hair over a low retiring 
forehead, which reminded me of Mawworm’s in the play, he suddenly darted to 
the back of the priest. ‘* Hypocrite,” he shouted, suddenly interrupting them, 
while he pointed to the crucifix before which they knelt ; ‘* What do you expect 
by praying to those bits of timber? Hath not the Lord said, ‘Thou shalt not 
make to thyself any graven image,’ &c.” He wascontinuing, when the trio, 
as if electrified by the foreign accent, instantly started up, screaming out, and 
crossing themselves, ‘ Que, que quiere uste’”’ (What do you want! what do 
you want’) ‘ Eh!" said he again, motioning them to the crucifix. ‘ Don’t 
you know the second commandment, ‘ Thou shalt not bow down to them.’” 
The old man, terrified, immediately appealed to me for protection. I ordered him 
instantly to leave, and would have given him in charge of the guard, had I not 
discovered it was his over zeal and not drunkenness, as J at first imagined, agitat- 
| ed him so; luckily forthe methodist, there were only a few in the chapel, as had 
it been in the time of service, the congregation would certainly have made a 
martyr of him. 

About this period nothing could exceed the disorganized state of the Legion 
(as the men were now full six months in arrcars of pay). Disgusted with the 
| privations they had suffered through the Spaniards and their own officers, and 
clamorous for their money, they at last broke out into open mutiny, and carried 
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being my sixth confinement through gun-shot wounds, I had acquired some skill | it to such a pitch, that they even refused to mount guard, much less meet the 
My doctor, I found, knew but little in such cases: his | enemy, unless their demands were satisfied 
| 


Three months’ pay, at length, by 
a general levy on the inhabitants, was with difficulty procured, and given to 
them. But the confusion, nevertheless, grew even moreterrible. The whole 
neighbourhood instantly became one scene of uproar and beastly intoxication : 


guardhouses were nearly filled with men, and every hedge and ditch was strewed 
with drunken soldiers. Had the Carlists attempted to surprise the Legion quar- 





tered in the villages and farm-houses in advance of San Sebastian, [have no 
doubt that not ten of a company would have been found able to stand to their 
arms, and the whole must have been cut to pieces. Many of the unfortunates 
who had so abused their hard earnings found themselves wofully deficient the 
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( This became so universal, that complaints to the officers became 
er useless, for scarcely one “ could cast the first stone.” 
here remark, that a great number of the men had enlisted only for a 
h, and held documents to that effect signed by the officers who enlist- 
Their time of service was now up, and whole companies of the 6th 
Scotch gave notice to their officers, and the next day followed itup. 1 
nt when they piled arms, and hung their accoutrements upon them. 
ie Legion, however, was in such a state of insubordination, that it was 
ch ado they could muster enough of men to march the delinquents to the 
which only was effected afier all by stratagem, from whence they were 
on board a steamer to Santander and Saniona. 
w began to feel tired of an inactive life; and as my wounds were of a 
to disable me for future service, I expressed a wish to the General then 
ing the brigade, that a medical board should examine me. He spoke 
jutant-General on the subject, who suggested that a month or two at 
nder might recover and enable me to rejoin. To this, I, of course, con- 
, and got in readiness for starting. I made up my books, and settled with 
ny, up to the last day of April, 1836, giving credit to the Spanish go- 





stared in silent astonishment. ‘Good God!” at length ejaculated Shields,with 
deep emphasis, ‘can it be possible that these men once formed my old company, 
the grenadiers!” It was too true. 

Clark, stepping forward, appealed to them as their old officer, and pathetically 
begged of them to listen. Shields did the same. But they would not, they said, 
say or do anything until Captain Costello had given his opinion,—on whom, as 
an old soldier, they relied for just and practical advice. 

At this, I, of course, came forward, and addressed them somewhat to this 
effect :— 

That the winter was fast approaching, and it was the intention of the General 
to keep them there during that season: the privations, consequently, which they 
would have to undergo would be even worse than those they had already expe- 
rienced. Under these circumstances, therefore, and the prospect of better fuod, 
and the chances that might, more than probably, offer themselves for their es- 
caping through the Pyrenees into France, which closely bordered on San Sebas- 
tian,—I would strongly urge them to return te their regiments. I spoke to them 
as a man who had once borne a musket, as a soldier. Their claims I acknow- 
ledged as just. 





for one serjeaut-major, five serjeants, three corporals, and sixteen rank 
who died in hospital at Vittoria. I gave upthe command to my first 
nt, De Burgh. 

After getting my little necessaries packed, and on board, accompanied by my 
servant, I embarked for Santander. I must leave it to the reader to imagine my 
feelings when on the deck of the James Watt steamer, as it weighed anchor, 
and carefully made head out of the harbour. Little did I anticipate how great a 
change was to be presented before me; the horrors of Vittoria sank into insig- 
nificance before those of the Convent, to which I was on my way. 

In the course of thirty-six hours, we reached Santander, over a distance of 
about one hundred miles. I landed immediately, and proceeded to the Com- 
mandant, Col. Arbuthnot’s quarters, to report myself, from whom | received or- 
ders to go instantly and take charge of the Convent of Carbon. 

The Convent of Carbon is situated at the extremity of a bleak morass, about 
four miles from Santander, and presents one of the most gloomy aspects imagin- 
able. It is a large square building, enclosing an extensive court and colonnades, 


and has much the appearance of what it really now was—a great gaol. The | 


ground around it is almost impassable for adry fvot, particularly in damp wea- 
ther. Napoleon, during his stay in the neighbourhood, made it once his resting- 
place for a night, and reviewed his army on some of the adjacent grounds. The 
monks, who had then, and up till very lately, occupied it, were scattered about 
im the neighbouring hamlets, and were depending on smal! pensions granted them 
for their losses by the Spanish government, and on the charity of the peasantry. 
The Convent had long been a depét for the auxiliaries, and a sort of magazine 
for stores, animunition, &c. The commandant was generally some field-officer, 
whose power was almost despotic, and particularly secure from complaint, as 
Col. Arbuthnot seldom, if ever visited it. 

On my arrival, the first thing that caught my attention was a number of Spa- 
nish sentries, posted round the different entrances and inside. As I entered, | 
beheld a miserable-looking group, seemingly belonging tothe Legion. Anxious 
to see the Commandant whom | was to relieve, | found him in bed, in almost the 
last stage of fever: his name was Deacon, Captain of the Ist Regiment; he 
had formerly been a Lieutenant in the British Marines. There were also, de- 
siles,several officers convalescent, and a number of men disabled through wounds, 
&c. But the major part of the inmates were composed of the 6th and 8th Scotch, 
to the number of 250—being the men who had Jaid down their arms at San Se- 
bastian. The officer appointed to officiate during the Commandant’s illness 
was the Quartermaster of the depot—one who might be well compared to a 
tand-shark. 

I had scarcely left the sick Captain's quarters, when one of the Rifles placed a 
small bit of paper, written on with a pencil, into my hands, begging me to call 
at the guard-house and see their condition. I followed him immediately, and 
was proceeding to open the door, when an efiluvium of the most fetid descrip- 
sion obliged me to retire outside the building. 1 gave instant orders for the pri- 
soners to come out, and fall in before me ; and out came thirty-six of the most 
eadaverous looking objects man ever beheld. The room from which they throng 
ed, and their misery-stricken baggard forms and countenances, would have well 
typified the horrors and Hole of Calcutta. It had been formerly used as a sta- 
ble by the monks: the only window had been blocked up by the miserable be- 
igs to keep out the northern blast. 

Here, upon inquiry, I was informed they had been placed, on nothing more or 
Jess than a speculation of the Quartermaster's, who, taking advantage of an or- 
der issued by Col. Arbuthnot to deprive all prisoners of their meat and wine,had 
contined these invalids (for that they really were,) and was in the habit of oc- 
casionally sending the proceeds to, and selling them at, Santander—of this I af- 
terwards found every proof. J, of course, immediately released the whole, or- 
dering thein to their rooms ; and the next morning gave directions for the whole 
to fall in, prisoness as well as invalids. It would be impossible to portray a fauh- 
fal picture of the miserable creatures before me. They siood like beings just 
come out of the grave: their eyes sunk in their heads—aud their countenances, 
with Want, filth, and the confinement, hardly recognizable. Scarcely.a dozen of 
had even jackets or shirts, and not one either shues or stockings, and many 

only with a ragged rug. Their daily allowance had been a pound and a 

of black bread, and water ad libitum; and if they strayed beyond the boun- 
ies to get a little maize or Indian corn toeke out their miserable pittance, 

y had a leaden bullet from the Spanish sentry to digest for their temerity. 

_ After a few days, and as svon as Foot a little settied, I determined un search- 
‘ing into the cause ; and, as a first step, on an opportunity offering, ordered the 
Quartermaster under an arrest, which he refused to answer, and, taking horse, 
rode off to Santander. I had been influenced to this by perceiving one day a 
or of beef, and other things, waiting in a cart at the gaie tu be sent to town. 

a my asking him about them, I was answered that they were surplus provisions, 
sent by the Depédt Commissary, and he was sending them back ; but, guessing 
the true cause, [ did as above. 

], however, as quickly procured one of the Lancers’ horses, and set off after 
him, and succeeded in bringing him to a court of inquiry some short time after. 
{ had innumerable witnesses, and amongst them his own serjeant and the ser- 
jeant-major. But the court was either inefficient or something worse; so that 
the affair was bolstered up, and he escaped to resume his old tricks—which, 
however, I counteracted as much as lay in my power. But he was a cunning 
fellow ; and, if bribery could have gained me, he certainly tried it on, for never 
was a table better provided than mine and the officers who messed with me. But 
atill 1 had my eye on him, like an old soldier's on a fugleman, and watched his 
every inovement. 

In consequence of the weakened state of the garrison and the convent, the 
inhabitants and Commandant of Santander were in constant fear of incursions 
from the enemy, who seemed to be beating about the neighbourhood. Indeed, 
at one time they crossed a river, some three leagues distant from the town, on 
the Madrid road, by means of pontoons, obliging the Spanish troops doing duty 
thereabouts to retire upon Santander. 

One evening an orderly dragoon came post-haste from Colonel Arbuthnot, 
with orders to hold myself in readiness to leave the convent at a moment's no- 
tice, with the whole of the prisoners and convalescents, as the Carlists were 
beating about our quarters; but not to stir until the Spanish guard deing duty 
ever the convent had' retired, in which case our retreat was to be covered by 
them.—Covered by them, indeed! Here was a pretty predicament: upwards 
of 300 British soldiers, without arms, under the auspices of a pucel of Span- 
iards! We had nota single stand of fire-arms, excepting my servant's rifle ; 
for even the lancers, that were performing orderly duty, had been deprived of all 
but theirswords. ! instantly sent for the serjeant-major, and acquainted him 
with the orders I had received, directing him to get the men in readiness for 
starting. I then ordered a couple of the lancers to ride round and reconnoitre, 
and being assured, by the Captain of the Spanish guard, of hisduly warning me 
before he marched, I laid myself full dressed on my bed. 1 had just dozed off, 
when in drove two of the dragoons, informing me that our Spanish guard had re- 
tired, and that there was every reason to believe that the Carlists were in the 
wood behind the convent. I instantly ordered the men to fall in as quiet as 
possible, and placing them under the command of Lieut. de Becker of the 6th, 
and placing Capt. Deacon (who at the time had blisters applied to his head and 
breast) o an old dvor, borne on the shoulders of the men, off they started. 

Having thus cleared the convent, the serjeant-major, afew dragoons, and some 
Irishmen, whom I had armed with sticks, covered their retreat. As we were 
about to follow the rest, two Spanish soldiers made their appearance, nearly out 
of breath, with their muskets and bayonets fixed. It appeared that, in their hur- 
ried flight, they had forgotten the Captain's cloak. Here was a lucky chance! 
—Up went their heels and down they went on their backs, and, in a twinkling, 
their muskets and pouches were wrenched from them and shouldered for our 
own protection. The reader is, I expect, with his hair on end, anticipating some 
dreadful encounter ; but this, after all, turned out, like most of our air-castles,to 
be nothing but a bottle of smoke—though it certainly saved the life of Captain 
Deacon, contrary to expectation, whose illness took a turn through the confusion, 
and hs recovered rapidly. 
Fortunately the night was of a fine starlight, and we reached Santander at 






Here they all produced their agreements, duly signed by the officer with 
whom they first engaged, to serve for one or two years, as might be preferred 
by the individual so entering the service of her Catholic Majesty, the Queen of 
Spain. 

" promised them immediate relief to their hunger, being empowered to grant 
full rations to those who volunteered. 

They requested a quarter of an hour’s consideration, and in that time decided, 
on condition of further certificates being given them, that they should be obliged 
| to serve only for the two years from the time they first engaged. These, signed 
| by Col. Arbuthnot and myself, were afterwards given them ; and a number, to 
| the amount of fifty non-commissioned officers and privates, who that night vo- 
| lunteered, sat down, for the first time for many months, to a bellyful,—but these 
| only were allowed it, which in this case was a wise though a cruel expedient, fo: 

that meal bought their birthright, and, for the sake of a similar supply to tle 
| cravings of nature, then almost extinct. eighty more signed their names, in all 
, one hundred and twenty. 

The next morning it was my duty to march them to Santander, and embark 
them on board a steamer for San Sebastian. But to get them ready for this was 
a difficult task, for many of them had not even—as | before stated—clothing to 
cover their nakedness. The convent was ransacked everywhere: all the old 
rags were soon monopolized, and divided amongst them ; and even the old 
parchment records which had been left by the monks were converted into covers 
for decency. 

I never shall forget the sight, as these poor fellows slowly emerged from the 
convent. Numbers alone kept them going, when, perhaps, singly, each man 
would have died before he would have undergone such an exposure ; and they 
bent their heads in agony as they hurried through the streets of Santander. The 
inhabitants, struck at the melancholy procession, murmured, as they crow led 
after them, ‘* Povres Ingleses! povres Inglescs!’ (Poor English! poor En- 
glish!) So much for the generous English, defenders of the liberty of nations. 

It was a great relief to me to seethem on board. J returned to Carbon the 
same evening, and found those whom | had left in a state of matiuy; for two 
of their number had been wounded, during my absence, by the Spanish Guard. 
One, belonging to the Lancers, had been shot through the arm; the other, one 
of the 6th, had a bayonet-stab in the breast. This, | was informed, was oc- 
casioned by their having strayed beyond the boundaries. I spoke to the Cap 
tain of the Spanish Guard on the cowardice of his men firing on the unarmed 
English. He answered me only with a shrug of the shoulder. My blood ruse 
at his apathy,—old times, when I myself bad been, as it were, one of them- 
selves, flashed across my memory, and lighted up the indignation that now sti- 
fled all thoughts of my rank aud present distance. I felt asa man; end could 
not forbear telling him that had his British victims been armed, I would have 
made him pay dearly for his cold-blooded villany. Butche phiegmatic scoundrel 
had neither courage nor sympathy, and, so far from granting the satisfaction 
I required of him shrunk from me with the hangman's plea, that he had merely 
fulailled orders. 

What «most surprised me was, that the men, naked as they were, had not 
rushed on the Spa: iards, and taken their arms from thein. But, on second 
reflections, I attribute this want of spirit to their half-starved, weakened condi- 
tion,—surrounded, too, as they were, by officers on whom even their claims of 
compatriotism seemed lost amid the genera! apathy to every manly feeling. 

I had the pour men conveyed to the general hospital, and- put myself imme- 
diately in communication with Colonel Arbuthnot, and explained it all. But 
the gallant Commandant of Santander had become so completely Spanish, 
that no reply was even sent; and I was obliged, at last, to press the matter 
personally. 

** We must not quarrel with the Spaniards,” was all I could get out of him 

By custom, however, we got so familiarized to everything revolting, that, at 
length, these horrors became as ordinary matters of course. A journalist would 
have thrown his pen aside, in the monotony of daily cruelty ; and I, myself, 
by the lapse of a few years, am only now, as it were, aroused from the lethargy 
it had thrown me into. I look back with a thrill. I see them suill, as it were, 
before me,—the fierce look!—the quick order!—the lash !—and the gaunt, 
misery-stricken countenances of one hundred and fifty men, and all the changes 
their tyrants had rung amongst them ! 

Finding my complaints so unavailing, I made up my mind to quit the ser- 
vice ; and, intimating my wishes to head-quarters, that a medical board might 
examine my wounds, I handed over my commandantship to a Captain Oakly, 
of the 2nd Larcers. I met this gentleman on his way to the convent, with a 
couple of sets of cats, which he had procured from the British frigate—I be- 
lieve the Castor—then lying in the harbour of Santander. He pulled them out 
of his pocket, and, with an air well suited to his meaning, gave me to under- 
stand that he would have no nonsense! 

While awaiting an answer from head-quarters, I was obliged to remain at 
the convent, much against my inclination. This, however, gave me an opportu 
nity of witnessing bis first essay at the command. The wants and privations 
the men had hitherto endured he did not deem sufficient; and, as a last resort, 
they were, to the number of one hundred and fifty men, placed at the top of 
the building, in one room, the windows of which, being totally demolished, 
laid them open to the northern aspect, in the cold month of November, without 
even the poor advantage of a fire-place. ‘Two Spanish soldiers were posted 
sentry with loaded muskets, to prevent ingress or egress. 

I was, one day, on my return from Santander to this gloomy prison-house, 
when I met a party, bearing on their shoulders the body of a man on a shutter 
to the general hospital. On inquiry, I found his name to be John Bryant, of 
the 6th,—an invalid, not a prisoner. This poor fellow, while in the act of cut- 
ting a few boughs to make a broom to sweep the cloistera,—and by order of 
Captain Oakly,—was watched by one of the Spanish soldiers, and, while in the 
tree, deliberately shot. Poor Bryant fell instantly through the branches, mor- 
tally wounded, the ball entering at the breast and passing out at the shoulder. 
He died the same night ; but, as usual, not the slightest notice was taken of his 
murder. 

An order at length arrived, and, a medical board having sat, pronounced me, 
through wounds, unfit for further service. J packed up my traps, and hasten- 
ed to leave the neighbourhood. I felt as few ever felt before; and, even 
now, seated in my family circle, though years have intervened, seem to 
breathe anew the freedom I experienced at my deliverance from this worse than 
purgatory. 

Thus ends my. military career; which, little as it can boast of leading inci- 
dent, may yet prove interesting. I shall, however, feel contented if it but as- 
sist to while away a dull hour, or keep alive the recollection of personal enter- 
prise among those of my veteran comrades whom war has permitted to live and 
peruse it. It is but a plain, unvarnished attempt to relate my individual adven- 
tures; and, perhaps, like the works of most men, might have amused its author, 
but for the fatigues and intricacies of compilation. ‘The fame of a scholar,” 
an eminent writer has observed, ‘is acquired only in solitude; and he con- 
nects but a chain of silent and cool reflection.” With me it is different: all 
my recollections are mixed up in extraordinary broils and confusiuns, which 
make it no easy task, from out so great a variety, to connect even the few in- 
cidents that are thus huddled together in the 

Memoirs anv Lire or a Soxpier. 








THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 

Fettow Citizens :—-You have been assembled in your respective halls of 
legislation under a proclamation bearing the signature of the illustrious citizen 
| who was so lately called by the direct suffrages of the people to the discharge of 





the important functions of their chief executive officer. Upon the expiration of a 
single month from the day of his installation he has paid the great debt of nature, 
leaving behind him a name associated with the recollection of numerous benefits 
conferred upon the country during a lung life of patriotic devotion. With this pub 
lic bereavement are connected other considerations which will not escape the 





about three in the morning, and discovered that the whole blunder was oc- | attention of Congress. The preparations necessary for his removal to the seat 
easioned hy the Spanish troops moving without orders ; we of course returned | of government in view of a residence of four years must have devolved upon 


to our old quarters. 


the late Piesident heavy expenditures, which, if permitted to burden the limited 


Shortly afier this, two officers—Captain Shields of the 8th, and Major Clark | resources of his private fortune, may tend seriously to the embarrassment o/ 
of the 6th—were sent from head-quarters to persuade, if possible, the men to | his surviving family ; and it is therefore respectfully submitted to Congress 


rejoin their regiments. They requested me to order them to fall in; which | 


did,—and the whole formed in a field opposite the convent 
The two officers, as their eyes first glanced on the gloomy ranks before them 


whether the ordinary principles of justicu would not dictate the propriety of its 
legislative interposition. By the provisions of the fundamental law, the powers 
and duties of the high station to which he was elected have devolved upon me, 





June 5, 


and in the dispositions of the representative of the States and of the people 
will be found to a great extent a solution of the problem to which our instite- 
tions are for the first time subjected. 

In entering upon the doties of this office, 1 did not feel that it would be be- 
coming in me to disturb what had been ordered by my lamented predecessor. 
Whatever therefore, may have been my opinion, origially, as to the propriet 
of convening Congress at so early aday from that of its late adjournment, 
found a new and controlling inducement not to interfere with the patriotic de- 
sires of the late President, inthe novelty of the situation in which | was so un- 
expectedly placed. My first wish under such circumstances would necessarily 
have been to have called to my aid, in the administration of public affairs, the 
combined wisdom of the two houses of Congress, in order to take their counsel 
and advice as tothe best mode of extricating the Government and the coun- 
try from the embarrassments weighing heavily on both. Iam then most happy 
in finding myself, so soon after my accession to the Presidency, surrounded by 
the immediate representatives of the States and people. 

No important changes having taken place in our foreign relations since the 
last session of Congress, it isnot deemed necessary on this occasicn to go into a 
detailed statement inregard to them. I am happy to say that I see nothing to 
destroy the hope of being able to preserve peace. 

The ratifications of the treaty with Portugal has been duly exchanged between 
the two governments. This government has not been inattentive to the inte- 
rests of those of our citizens who have claims on the government of Spain 
founded on express treaty stipulations, and a hope is indulged that the repre- 
sentations which have been made to that government on this subject may lead 
ere long to beneficial results. 

A correspondence has taken place between the Secretary of State and the 
Minister of Her Britannic Majesty accredited to this Government, on the sub- 
jectof Alexander McLeod's indictment and imprisonment, copies of which are 
herewith communicated to Congress. 

In addition to what appears from these papers, it may be proper to state that 
Alexander McLeod has been heard by the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York onhis motion to be discharged from imprisonment, and that the decision of 
that Court has not yet been pronounced. 

The Secretary of State has addressed to me a paper upon two subjects, inte- 
resting tothe commerce of the country, which will receive my consideration, 
and which I have the honor to communicate to Congress 

So far as it depends on the course of this Government, our relations of good- 
will and friendship will be sedulously cultivated with all nations. The Ame- 
rican policy will be found to consist in the exercise of a spirit of justice to be 
manifested in the discharge of all our international obligations, to the weakest 
of the family of nations as well as to the most powerful. Oc> .1c..al conflicts of 
opinivn may arise, but when the discussions incideut to theim are conducted in 
the language of truth, and with a strict regard to justice, the scourge of war will 
for the most part be avoided. The time ought to be regarded as having gone 
by when a resort to arms is to be esteemed as the oaly proper arbiter of na- 
tional differences. 

The census recently taken shows a regularly progressive increase in our po- 
pulation. Upon the breaking out of our Revolution our numbers scarcely 
equalled three millions of souls; they already exceed seventeen millions, and 
will continue to progress in a ratio which duplicates in a period of twenty-three 
years. The old States contain a territory sufficient in itself to maintain a po- 
pulation of additional millions, and the most populous of the new States may 
yet be regarded as but partially settled, while of the new lands on this side of 
the Rocky Mountains, to say nothing of the immense region which stretches 
from the base of those mountains to the mouth of the Columbia river, about 
77,000,000 of acres, ceded and unceded, still remain to be brought into 
market, 

We hold out to the people of other countries an invitation to come and settle 
among us as members of our rapidly growing family ; and, for the blessings 
which we offer them, we require of them to look upon our country as their 
country, and to unite with us in the great task of preserving our institutions, 
and thereby perpetuating our liberties. No motive exists for foreign conquest. 
We desire but to reclaim our almost illimitable wilderness, and introduce into 
their depths the lights of civilization. While we shall at all times be prepared 
to vindicate the national honor, our most earnest desire will be to maintain an 
unbroken peace. 

In presenting the foregoing views, I cannot withhold the express‘on of the opi- 
nion that there exists nothing in the extension of our empire over our acknow- 
ledged possessions to excite the alarm of the patriot for the safety of our insti- 
tutions. ‘The Federative system, leaving to each state the care of its domestic 
concerns, and devolving on the Federal government those of general import, 
admits in safety ofthe greatest expansion, but at the same time I deem it proper 
to add that there will be found to exist at all times an imperious necessity for 
restraining all the functiunaries of this goverament with’n the range of their res- 
| pective powers, thereby preserving a just balance between the powers granted 
to this government and those reserved to the States and to the people. 

From the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, you will perceive that the 
fiscal means present and accruing are insufficient to supply the wants of the 
current year. ‘The balance in the Treasury on the fourth day of March last, 
not covered by outstanding drafts, and exclusive of trust funds, is estimated at 
$860,000. This includes the sum of $215,000 deposited in the Mint and its 
branches to procure metal for coining and in process of coinage, and which 
could not be withdrawn without inconvenience; thus leaving subject to draft in 
the various depositories the sum of $645,000. By virtue of two several acts of 
Congress, the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to issue, on and after 
the fourth day of March last, Treasury notes to the amuunt of $5,413,000, ma- 
king an aggregate available fund of $6,058 000 on haud. 

But this sum was chargeable with outstanding Treasury notes redeemable 
in the current year and interest thereon to the estimated amount of five million 
two hundred and eighty thousand dollars. ‘There is also thrown upon the Trea- 
sury the payment of a large amount of demands incurred in whole or in part in 
former years, which exhaust the available means of the Treasury and leave the 
accruing revenue, reduced as it is in amount, boriened with debt and charged 
with the current expenses of the Government. The aggregate amount of out- 
standing appropriations on the 4th day of March last was $33,429,616 50, of 
which $24,210,000 will be required during ‘se current year; and there will also 
be required for the use of the War Depa:: ment additional appropriations to the 
amount of two million five hundred and ¢::ven thousand ore hundred and thirty- 
two dollars and ninety-eight cents, the special objects of which will be seen by 
reference to the report of the Secretary of War. 

The anticipated means of the Treasury are greatly inadequate to this de- 
mand. The receipts from the customs for the last three quarters of the last 
year, and the first quarter of the present year, amounted to $12,100,000; the 
receipts for lands for the same time to $2,742.420; showing an average reve- 
nue from both sources of $1,236,870 per month. A gradual expansion of trade, 
growing out of a restoration of confidence, together with a reduction in the ex- 
penses of collecting, and punctuality on tne part of collecting officers, may 
cause an addition to the munthly receipts from the customs. They are esti- 
mated forthe residue of the year from the fourth of March at $12,000,000 ; the 
receipts from the public iands for the same time are estimated at $2,500,000; 
and from miscellaneous sources 21 $170,000 ; making an aggregate of available 
fund within the year of $14,670,000; which will leave a probable deficit of 
$11,406,132 98. ‘To meet this, some temporary provision 1s necessary, until the 
amount can be absorbed by the excess of revenues which are anticipated to ac- 
cue at no distant day. 

There will fal! due within the next three months, Treasury notes of issues 
of 1840, including interest, about $2,850,000. There is chargeable in the same 
period for arrearages for taking the sixth census $294,000; and the estimated 
expenditures for the current service are abovt $8,100,000 making the aggregate 
demands upon the Treasury, prior to the first of September next, about 
$! 1.440.000. 

The ways and means in the Treasury, and estimated to accrue within the 
above named period, consist of about $694 000, of funds available on the 28th 
ultimo; and unissued balance of Treas ry notes authorized by the act of 1841 
amounting to $1,955,000, and estimated receipts from all sources of $2,800,000 
making an aggregate of about $6.450,000 and leaving « probable deficit on the 
ist of September next of £4,845,000. 

In order to supply the wants of the Government, an intelligent constituen- 
cy, in view of their best interests, will, without hesitation,submit to all necessary 
burdens. But it is nevertheless important te impose them soas to avoid defeating 
the just expectations of the country.growing out of pre-existing laws. The act of 
2d March, 1833, commonly called the compromise act, should not be altered ex- 
cept under urgent necessities, which are not believed at this time to exist. One 
year only remains to complete the series of reductions provided for by that law, 
at which time provisions made by the same law, and which then will be brought 
actively in aid of the manufacturing interests of the Union, will not fail to pro- 
duce the most beneficial results. 

Under a system of discriminating duties imposed for purposes of revenue, in 
unison with the provisions of existing laws, itis to be hoped that our policy 
will.in the future,be fixed and permauent,so as to aviod those constant fluctuations 
whicl defeat the very objectsthey have in view. We shall thus maintain a 
position which, while it will enable us the more readily to meet the advances of 
other ceuitries calculated to promote our trade and commerce, will at the same 
time leave in our own hands the means of retaliating with greater eflect unjust 
regulations. 
| In intimate connexion with the question of revenue. is that which makes pro- 





vision for a suitavie fiscal agent capable of adding increased facilities m the 
collection and disbursement of the public revenues, rendering more secure their 
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custody, and consul‘ing a true economy in the great multiplied and delicate ope- 
rations of the Treasury Department. Upon such an agent depends in an emi- 
nent degree the establisment of a currency of uniform value, which is of so 
great importance to all the essential interests of society ; and on the wisdom to 
be manifested in its creation much depends. So intimately interwoven are its 
operations, not only with the interests of individuals but with those of the 
States, that it may be regarded in a great degree as controlling both. 

If paper be used as the chief medium of circulation, and the power be vested 
in the Government of issuing it at pleasure, either in the form of Treasury 
drafts or any other, or if banks be used as the public depositories, with liberty to 
regard all surplusses fromday today as so much added to their active capital, 
prices are exposed to constant fluctuations, and industry to severe suffering 
In the one case, political considerations, directed to party purposes, may control, 
while excessive cupidity may prevail in the other. The public is constau!- 
ly liable to imposition, 

Expansions and contractions may follow each other in rapid succession, the 
one engendering a reckless spirit of adventure and speculation, which embraces 
States as well as individuals ; the other causing a fall in prices,and accomplishing 
an entire change in the aspect of affairs. Stocks of sll kinds rapidly decline— 
individuals are ruined, and States embarrassed even in their efforts to meet with 
punctuality the interest on their débts. Such unhappily, is the state of things 
now existing in the United States. These effects may readily be traced tu the 
causes above referred to. The public revenues, on being removed from the 
then Bank of the United States, under an order of a late President, were placed 
in selected State banks, which actuated by the double motive of coneiliating the 
Government and augmenting their profits to the greatest possivle extent; en- 
larged extravagantly their discounts, thus enabling all other existing banks to do 
the same. 

Large diviJends were declared, which, stimulated the cupidity of capitalists, 
caused a rush to be made tothe Legislatures of the respective States for similar 
acts of incorporation, which, by many of the States, under a temporary infatua 
tion, were readily granted, and thus the augmentation of the circulating medium, 
consisting almost exclusively of paper, produced a most fatal delusion. An il- 
lustration, derived from the land sales of the period alluded to, will serve best 
to show the effects of the whole systen. The average sales of public lands, 
for a period of ten years prior to 1834, had not much exceeded $2,000.000 per 
annum. In 1834 they attained, in round numbers, to the amount of $6,000,000. 
In the succeeding year of 1835 they reached $16 000.000. And the next year, 
of 1836, they amounted to the enormous sum of $25,000,000. Thus crowding 
into the short space of three years upwards of twenty three years’ purchase of 
the public domain. 

So apparent bad become the necessity of arresting this course of things, that 
the Executive department assumed the highly questionable power of discrimi- 
natiag in the funds to be used in payment by different classes of public debt- 
ors—a diserimination which was doubtless designed to correct this most ruinous 
state of things by the exaction of specie in all payments for public tands, but 
which could not at once arrest the tide which had so strongly set in. Hence 
the demands for specie became unceasing, and corresponding proatration rapidly 
ensued under the necessities created with the banks to curtail their discounts, 
and thereby to reduce their circulation. I recur to these things with uo dispo- 
sition to censure pre-existing adininistrations of the Government, but simply in 
exemplitication of the truth of the position which I bave assumed 

If, then, any fiscal agent which may be created shall be placed, without due 
restrictions, either in the hands of the administrators of the Government or 
those of private individuals, the temptation to abuse will prove to be resistless. 
Objects of political aggrandizement may seduce the first, and the promptings 
of a boundless cupidity will assail the last. Aided by the experience of the 
past, it will be the pleasure of Congress so to guard and furtify the public inte- 
rests, in the creation of any new agent, as to place them, so far as human wis- 
dom can accomplish it, on a footing of perfect security. Within a few years 

past, three different schemes have been before the couniry. 

The charter of the Bank of the United States expired by its own limitations 
in 1836. An effort was made to renew it, which received the sanction of the 
two Houses of Congress, but the then President of the United States exer- 
cised his veto power and the measure was defeated. A regard to truth requires 
me to say that the President was fully sustained in the course he had taken by 
the popular voice. His successor in the chair of state unqualitiedly pronounced 
his opposition to any new charter ofa similar institution ; and not only the popu- 
tar election which brought him into power, but the elections through much of 
his terin, seemed clearly to indicate a concurrence with him in sentiment on the 
part of the people. 

After the public moneys were withdrawn from the United States Bank, they 
were placed in depusite with the State banks, and the result of that policy has 
been before the country. To say nothing ae to the question whether that ex 
periment was made under propitious or adverse ci:cumstances, it may safely be 
asserted that it did receive the unqualified condemnation of inost of its early ad- 
vocates, and it is believed was also coudemned by the popular sentiment. The ex- 
isting sub-Treasury system does not seem to stand in higher favor with the peo- 
ple, but has recently been condemned in a manner tov plainly indicated to per 
mit of a doubt. Thus, in the short space of eight years, the popular voice may 


be regarded as having successively condemned cach of the three schemes of 


finance to which I have adverted. 


As to the first, it was introduced at a time (1816) when the State banks, then 


comparatively few in number, had Leen forced to suspend specie payments, by 
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is to be effected addresses itself to the discretion of Congress as the trustee for 
the States ; and its exercise, after the most beneficial manner, is restrained by 
notbing in the grants er in the Constitution, so long as Congress shall consult 
that equality in the distribution which the compacts require. 

In the present coudition of some of the States, the question of distribution 
may be regarded as substantially a question between direct and indirect taxa- 
tion. If the distribution be not made in some form or other, the necessity will 
daily become more urgent with the debtor States for a resort to an oppressive 
system of direct taxation, or their credit, and necessarily their power and in- 
fluence, will be greatly diminished. The payment of taxea, after the most in- 
convenient and oppressive mode, will be exacted in place of contributions for 
the most part voluntarily made, and therefore comparatively unoppressive. The 
States are emphatically the constituents of this Government; aud we should 
be entirely regardless of the objects held in view by them in the creation of this 
Government if we could be indifferent to their good. : 

The happy effects of such a measure upen all the States would immediately 
be manifested. With the debtor States it would effect the relief to a great ex- 
tent of the citizens from a heavy burden of direct taxation which presses with 
severity on the laboring classes, and eminently assists in restoring the general pros- 
perity. An immediate advance would take place in the price of the State se- 
curities, and the attitude of the States would become once more, as it should 
ever be, lofty and erect. With States laboring under no extreme pressure fro.n 
debt, the fund which they would derive from this source would enable them to 
improve their condition in an eminent degree. So far as this government is 
concerned, appropriations to dumestic objects, approaching in amount the reve- 
nue derived from the land sales, might be abandoned, and thus a system of une- 
qual and therefore unjust legislation would be substituted by one dispensing 
equality to all the members of this confederacy. ; 

Whether such distribution should be made directly to the States in the pro- 
ceeds of the sales,or in the form of profits by virtue of the operations of any fiscal 
agency having those proceeds as its basis, should such measure be contemplated 
by Congress, would well deserve its consideration. Nor would such dispusition 
of the proceeds of the sales in any manner prevent Congress from time to time 
from passing all necessary pre-emption laws for the benetit of actual settlers, or 
from making any new arrangement as tu the price of the public lands which 
might in future be esteemed desirable. 

I beg leave particularly to call your attention to the accompanying report 
from the Secretary of War. Besides the present state of the war which has so 
long afflicted the Territory of Fiorida, and the various other matters of interest 
therein referred to, you will learn from it that the Secretary has instituted an in 
quiry into abuses, which promises to develope gross enormities in connexion with 
Indian treaties which have been negotiated, as well as in the expenditures for the 
} removal an‘l subsistence of the Indians. He represents, also, other irregulari- 
ties of a serious nature that have grown up in the practice of the Indian Depart- 
meut, which will require the appropriation of upwards of $200,000 to correct, | 
and which claim the immediate attention of Congress. 

In reflecting on the proper means of defending the country, we cannot shut 
our eyes to the consequences which the introduction and use of the power of 
steam upon the ocean are likely to produce in wars between maritime States. 
We cannot yet see the extent to which this power may be applied in belligerent 
operations, connecting itself as it dues with recent improvements in the science 
of gunnery and projectiles ; but we need have no fear of being left, in regard to 
these things, behind the most active and skilful of other natious if the genius 
and enterprise of our fellow-citizens receive proper encouragement and direction 
from Government. 

True wisdom would, nevertheless, seem to dictate the necessity of placing in 
perfect condition those fortifications which are designed for the protection of our 
principal cities and roadsteads. For the defence of our extended maritime coast, 
our chief reliance should be placed on our navy, aided by those inventions which 
are destined to recommend themselves to public opinion. But no time should 
be lost in placing our principal cities on the seaboard and the lakes in a state of 
entire security from foreign assault. Separated as we are from the countries 
of the old world, and in much unaffected vy their policy, we are happily re- 
lieved from the necessity .! maintaining large standing armies in times of 
| peace 

The policy which was adupted by Mr. Monroe, shortly after the conclusion of 
the late war with Great Britain, of preserving a regularly organized staff suffi 
cient for the command of a large military force, should a necessity for one arise, 
is founded as well in economy as in true wisdom. Provision is thus made, upon 
filling up the rank and file, which can readily be done on any emergency, for the 
introduction of a system of discipline both promptly and efficiently. All that 
is required in time of peace is to maintain a sufficient number of men to guard 
our fortifications, to meet any sudden contingency, and to encounter the first 
shock of war. Our chief reliance must be placed on the militia. They con- 
stitute the great body of national guards, and inspired by an ardent love of coun- 


consideration and reflection. Others,with which it might not seem 
ble yeu at an extraordinary session, will be laid before youat a fu 
happy in committing the important affairs of the country into your 
tendency of public sentiment, I am pleased to believe, is towat 
tion, in a spirit of union and harmony, of such measures as will fortify 
interests. 


otism. That differences of opinion as to the means of accomplishing thet 
sirable objects should exist, is reasonably to be expected. Nor can all be 
satisfied with any system of measures. tle 
the great body of the people will readily unite in support of those whose 
spring from a disinterested desire to promote their happiness; to pre 
Federal and State Governments within their respective orbits; to cultiv 
with all the nations of the earth, on just and honourable grounds ; to exact) 
dience to the laws ; to entrench liberty and property in full security ; and, 
sulting the most rigid economy, to abolish all useless expenses. 


out 
to Halifax and back tv Liverpool by Mr. Cunard's Steamers, crises toaptasee 
different causes; and all of them are perfectly independent and distinet from 
the good or bad sailing or steaming qualities of the vessels themselves, name- 


gain upon time by sailing to the Eastward. 


| or believed. 





try, willbe found ready at all times and ata!l seasons to repair with alacrity 
to its defence. It will be regarded by Congress, I doubt not, at a suitable 
time, as one of its highest duties to attend to their complete organization and 
discipline, 

The state of the navy pension fund requires the immediate attention of Con- 
gress. By the operation of the act of the 3d of March, 1837, entitled ‘‘ An act 
forthe more equitable administration of the navv pension fund,” that fund has 
been exhausted. It will be seen from the accompanying report of the Cominis- 
sioner of Pensions that there will be required for the payment of navy pension- 








reason of the war which had previously prevailed with Great Britain. Whether, 
if the United States Bank charter which expired in 1811 had been renewed in 
due season, it would have been enabled to continue specie payments during the 
war and the disastrous period to the commerce of the country which immediate- | 
ly succeeded, is, to say the least,.problematical: and whether the United States ; 
Bank of 1816 produced a restoration of specie payments, or the same was ac- | 
complished through the instrumentality of other means, was a matter of | 
difficulty todetermine. Certain it is, that, for the first years of the operation of 
that Bank, its course was as disastrous as for the greater part of its subsequent 
career it became eminently successful. 

As to the second, the experiment was tried with a redundant Treasury, which 
continued to increase until it seemed to be the part of wisdom to distribute the 
surplus revenue among the States, which, operating at the same time with the 
specie circular, and the causes befure adverted to, caused ihem to suspend spe- 
cie payments, and involved the country in the greatest embarrassment. And, 
as to the third, if carried through all the stages of its transmutation, from paper 
and specie to nothing but the precious metals, to say nothing of the insecurity 
of the public moneys, its injurious effects have been anticipated by the country | 
in its unqualified condemnation. What is now to be regarded as the judgment 
of the American people on this whole subject, I have no accurate means of de- \ 
termining but by appealing to their more immediate representatives. { 

The late contest, which terminated in the election of Gen. Harrison to the | 
Presidency, was decided on principles well known and openly declared ; and 
while the sub-Treasury received in the result the most decided coudemnation, 
yet no other scheme of finance seemed to have been concurred in. ‘To you, 
then, who have come more directly fiom the body of our common constituents, 








— 


I submit the entire question, as best qualified to give a full exposition of their } 


wishes and opinions. I shal! be ready to concur wich you in the adoption of such 
system as you nay propose, reserving to myself the ultimate powez of rejecting 
any measure which may in my view of it conflict with the Constitution, or} 
otherwise jeopard the prosperity of the country ; a power which I could not: 
part with even if I would, but which I will not believe any act of yours will 
call into requisition. 

I cannot avoid recurring, in connexion with this subject, to the necessity 
which exists for adopting some suitable measure whereby the unlimited creation | 
of bauks by the States may be corrected in future. Such resuit can be most | 
readily achieved by the consent of the States, to be expressed in the form of a 
compact among themselves, which they can only enter into with the consent 
and approbation of this Government: a consent which might in the present 
emergency of the public demands justifiavly be given in advance of any action 
by the States as an inducement to such action upon terms well defined by the 
actof tender. Such a measure, addreasing itself to the calm reflection of the 
States, would find in the past, aud the condition of the present, much to sustain 
it. And it is greatly to be doubted whether any scheme of finance can prove 
for any length of time succesful while the States shall continue in the unre- 
strained exercise of the power of creating banking institutions. This power 
can only be limited by their consent. 

With the adoption of a financial agency of a satisfactory character, the hope 
may be indulged that the country may once more return to a state of prosperity. 
Measures auxiliary thereto, and in some measure, inseparably connected with 
its success, will doubtless claim the attention of Congress Among such, a dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, provided such distri- 
bution does not force upon Congress the necessity of imposing upon commerce 
heavier burdens than those contemplated by the act of 1833, would ect as an 
efficient remedial measure by being brought directly in aid of the States. 

Asone sincerely devoted to the task of preserving a just balance in our sys- 
tem of government, by the maintenance of tha States in a condition the most 
free and respectable, and in the full possession of all their power, | can no other- 
wise than feel desirous for their emancipation from the situation to which the 
pressure on their finances now subjects them. And, while I must repudiate as 
a measure founded in error, and wanting constitutional sanction, the slightest ap 
proach to an assumption by this Government of the debts of the States, yet | 
can see, in the distribution adverted to, much to recommend it. ‘The compacts 
between the proprietor States and this Government expressly guarantee to the 
States all the benefits which may arise from the sales. The mode by which this } 





ers, on the first of July next, $84,006,06 1-3, and on the first of January, 1842 
the sum of $60,000. In addition to these sums, about $6,000 will be required 
to pay arrears of pensions which will probably be allowed between the first of 
July and the first of January, 1842, making in the whole $150,006 06 1-3. To 
meet these payments there is within the control of the Department the sum of 
$28,040, leaving a deficit of $121,966, 0613. The public faith requires that 
immediate provision should ve made for the payment of these sums. 

In order to introduce into the navy a desirable efficiency, a new system of 
accountability may be found to be indispensably necessary. To mature a plan 
having for its ebject the accomplishment of an end so important, and to meet 
the just expectations of the country, require more time than has yet been al- 
lowed to the Secretary at the head of the Department. ‘The hope is indulged 
that by the time of your next regular session measures of importance, in con- 
nexion with this branch of the public service, may be matured for your con- 
sidera'ion. 

Al!though the laws regulating the Post Office Department only require from 
the officer charged with its direction to report at the usual annual session of 
Congress, the Postmaster General hus presented to me some facts connected 
with the financial condition of the Department which are deemed worthy the 
attention of Congress. By the accompanying report of that officer, it appears 
that the existing liabilities of that Department beyond the means of payment at 
its command cannot be less than five hundred thousand dollars. As the laws 
organizing that branch of the public service confine the expenditure of its own 
revenues, deficiencies therein cannot be presented under the usual estimates for 
the expenses of Government. It must therefore be left to Congress to deter- 
mine whether the moneys now due to contractors shall be paid from the public 
Treasury, or whether that department shall continue under its present embar- 
rassments. It willbe seen by the report of the Postmaster General that the re- 
cent lettings of contrac's in several of the States have been made at such re- 
duced rates of compensation as to encourage the belief that if the department 
was relieved from existing difficulties, its future operations might be conducted 
without any further call upon the general Treasury. 

The power of appointing to office is one of a character the most delicate and 
responsible. The appointing power is evermore exposed to be led into error. 
With anxious solicitude to select the must trustworthy for official station, I can- 
not be supposed to possess a personal knowledge of the qualitications of every 
applicant. I deem it therefore proper, in this most public manner, to invile, on 
the part of the Senate, a just scrutiny into the character and pretensions of every 
person whom I may bring to their notice in the regular form of a numination for 
office. Unless persons every way trustworthy are employed in the public ser- 
vice, corruption and irregularity will inevitably follow. I shall, with the greatest 
cheerfulness, acquiesce in the decision of that body, and, regarding it as wisely 
constituted to aid the Executive department in the performance of this delicate 
duty, J shall look to its * consent and advice” as given only in furtherance of 
the best interests of the country. I shall also, at the proper occasion, invite the 
attentiun of Congress to such measures as in their judgment will be best calcu- 
lated to regulate and control the Executive power in reference to this vitally im- 
portant subject. 

{ shall also, at the proper season, invite your attention tothe statutory enact- 
ments for the suppression of the slave trade, which may require to be rendered 
more efficient in their provisions. There is reason to believe that the traffic is 
on the increase. Whether such increase is to be ascribed to the abolition of 
slave labour in the British possessions in our vicinity, and an attendant diminu 
tion in the supply of those articles which enter into general consumption of the 
wor!d, thereby augmenting the demand from other quarters, and thus calling for 
additional labor, it were needless to inquire. The highest considerations of pub- 
lic honor, as well as the strongest promptings of humanity, require @ resort to 
the most vigorous efiurts to suppress the trade. 

In conclusion, I beg to invite your particular attention to the interests of this 
District. Nor do I doubt that, in a liberal spirit of legislation, you will seek to 
advance its commercial as well as its local interests. Should Congress deem 
it to be its duty to repeal the existing sub-Treasury law, the necessity of pro- 
viding a suitable place of deposite for the public moneys which may be required 
within the District must be apparent to all. 

I have felt it to be due to the country to present the foregoing topics to your 
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To cherish such a tendency of public opinion is the task of an ele 


But I flatter myself with the ho 


Washington, June 1, 1841. JOHN TYLE 
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For the Albion. 
STEAMING ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. , 


Cunard’s Steamers.— The difference in time of performing the 


ly : wo retarding forces experienced on the passage to Halifax, besides the loss 


in time by sailing to the Westward; and do Spacer | forces, aa oe 
tarding forces reversed) on the passage from Halifax to Liver the 
centrifugal 

is from 


The first retarding force, on the passage to Halifax, is from the 
force arising from the earth's motion of rotation on the axis; the 
the iinpetus and velocity of the gulf stream or equatorial current, 
gradually, both in breadth and velocity,with every mile of its course in 
from the time it leaves the Gulf of Mexico and Forida, and where it 
the greatest impetus and velocity on its way to the Nothward, until it reaches 
the Coast of Spain in Europe. The operation of these accelerating and re- 
tarding forces, makes a much greater difference in a passage out to America 
and home to again to Europe than is generally imagined ; and these retarding 
and accelerating forces act uniformly, or pretty nearly so, whatever may be the 
rate at which the vessels may be going: so that the slower they steam it, and 
the longer they remain exposed to these influences, the greater will be the loss 
of distance in one instance, and of gain in the other. 

Assuming that 14 days be taken for the passage out, and 10 days for che time 
of passage home, the steamer should have credit for her loss in the passage out, 
for extra performance of about two whole days, from the effects of the impetus 
of the equatorial current, and for the retardation of the earth's motion of rota- 
tion. On the passage home, of 10 days, the steamer should be charged with 
the like amount, for the same forces being reversed operate to lessen her labor, 
by accelerating her passage, by two whole days: here we have, of course to 
account also fur the 4 hours gained in sailing East one way; and for loss, to the 
same amount going West. in the other way. If the steamer was performing on 
a river, where she would not be liable to any of these contingent influences, the 
time of performance out would be 12 days, and home 12 days, instead of what 
the correction for 14 days out and 10 days home gives, of 13 5-6—and 10 1-6th; 
for the diiference of 4 days must be necessarily divided, together with the odd 
hours of loss and gain in time, and the one half must be added to the home- 
ward passage, the other half substracted from the outward passage, for rd 
amount of the acceleration and retardation of the centrifugal force of the 
ecrth’s motion of rotatioa, and for the impetus of the equatorial stream or cur- 
rent. 

The line of steamers to New York, by the route direct, would become sub- 
ject toa much greater proportionate amount of loss and gain from these same 
influences, each way, than Mr. Cunard’s steamers to Halifax would be, beside 
having to move against, and overcome,a much greater amount of centrifugal re- 
tarding force, being there at the earth's larger diameter ; as well as the moving 
over amuch greater sphericity of the earth : making a difference at least of not 
less than 4 whole days (less 5 hours) outward, and of 4 whole days (more 5 
hours) home; the mean of which is about 16 days; and about, I believe, the 
common average. 

All vessels, trading to the United States, sail much longer im, and are more 
influenced by the equatorial current on their voyages, than is generally admitted 
‘There is no exaggeration in assetting that the equateria! current 
runs at the rate of 4 and sometimes 5 miles an hour out of the Gulf of Mexico; 
and expanding in breadth as it progresses to the Northward and Eastward, be- 
comes feebler, and the velocity tapers off to 2 miles an hour, towards the chops 
of the English Channel and off Cape Finisterre ; where the outer margin of this 
equatorial stream or current becomes mingled with the tides. The centre or 
greatest volume continues its course still, passes through the straights of Gibral- 
tar, and proceeds up the Mediterranean, where it imperceptibly disappea 
time; passes, perhaps, under the shell of the earth ; rises and reappears 
the Indian Ocean !! 

When I noticed the first route of the Great Western, direct to New Y: 
I was well aware of the disadvantages the steamer had to contend with, 
the unnecessary additional labour she had to perform against the above infl 
ces, to what would have been otherwise required, if she had rounded the 
torial stream by passing to the Northward of it, and crossed over the Atla 
at a narrower diameter of the earth. A sailing vessel, bound from America 
Europe, ought not to have the length of the knot (or mile) on her log line 
than 47 feet; but on the passage from Eurepe to America it oight to be 51 
feet at the least. There is very little reason to doubt but that two steam ves- 
sels possessing equal steaming qualities, leaving Liverpool for New York at 
the same time, will exhibit a wide difference in the time employed, and the dis- 
tance passe: over, in different routes, arising from the foregoing influences ; the 
one shall go out at the North Channel; cross over the Atlantic, keeping alto- 
gether out of the equatorial current, and over a smaller curve of the earth; 
pass within Sable Island; touch at Halifax, and then proceed to New York ; 
will perforin her voyage within one day of the other steamer, if not within the 
same time. ‘The other steamer shall go out at the South Channel, and proceed 
direct for New York, on which route she will be under the disadvantage of per- 
forming the greatest part of her voyage exposed to the impetus of the equato- 
riul current ; cross two parts of it where its velocity is very great ; besides 
crossing over a much larger curve of the earth than the other: so satisfied is 
the writer, of the retarding influences in one way out, and of acccleration in the 
other way, hoine, from the operation of the gulf stream or — current, and 
of the earth's centrifugal force from the motion of rotation. From past experience 
and a knowledge of the misfortunes and errors of others fromnot making these 
allowances, I know that my statement will not be found, on trial, to be far from 
the truth. Let it be remembered that the latter vessel will have her distance 
increased a great deal more by the larger spheric of the earth; and the larger 
the radius of the earth, the greater will be the retardation from the centrifugal 
force also 

These hints may, perhaps, be of service to all those who have occasion to 
cross the north atlantic in any direction; for there is no part of it, to the south 
of latitude 50 deg. N. but where they wil! become subject to /oss or gain, from 
one or both of the above influences, according to the increased or decreasing 
radius of the earth they may happen to sail over, as they go te the southward, or 
vice versa 

Some rational reasons for the cause of that immense power which gives such 
an impetus to the equatorial current, may be laid before the public shortly, dif- 
fering from the opinions of Commodore ‘I'ruxon, Captains Manderson, Living- 
stone, and every one else. This communication is made for the triple purpose 
of warning all persons of influences that but few are little aware of ; to provoke 
inquiry ; and to afford a chance for those who know anything better, to make that 
knowledge known to the world. 8. 8.T 


Kinperial Parliament. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE CAROLINE. 

House of Commons, May 6. 

Mr HUME moved for copies of official correspondence between the United 
States, Great Britain, and British North America, relative to the destraction of 
the Carolime steamer. 
Lord J. RUSSELL said he did not think the hon. member was precisely 
aware how the matter stood. The Government of the United States had made 
a complaint of the conduct of certain individuals and officers belonging to Up- 
per Canada, who were said to have taken a part in the destruction of the steam- 
boat Caroline. The result of that complaint was the transmission of a great 
quantity of correspondence, and various stateinents made by the Governor of 
Upper Canada and several individuals who were concerned im the transaction. 
The American Government sent counter statements, but they did not persist in 
asking for a final answer to their demand; the effect of which was, that the 
acts of the British Government ceased to be matter of discussion between the 
two Governments. Jt was not for the British Government to follow up these 
negociations by saying to the American Government that they must desist from 
ther former demands; or forthe United States to say that they had been in 
the wrong in making such demand. All that could be expected was, that the 
United States Government should have allowed the subject to drop; and he 
was convinced that it would have dropped, and no longer have been discussed 











between the two Governments, had it not been for the unfortunate arrest of Mr. 








*. completely revived it and the discussions regarding it. With 
1 J now moved for, he could only say that the pro- |. 
duction 6f it would be inconvenient to the public service, would tend to embar- 
Tass egotia‘ions which were now going on between the two countries in a 
most 

two mfighty and intelligent nations. (Hear, hear.) ; 

Mr. HUME said, that if the papers he moved for were laid upon the table 
they would prove the reverse of what the noble lord the Secretary for the Fo- 
reign L ment had stated. That noble lord had asserted that the American 
Goyel nt had not persisted in demanding an answer to their communication 
of the 22d of May, 1838,whereas Mr. Forsyth distinctly stated, ia the correspond- 

ne h was before the world, that Mr. Stevenson would not be instructed 
to p for an answer, because Mr. Fox had told him that he expected an an- 
swefdirect from this country in a few days. What he (Mr. Hume) wanted was 
to fig¥e on the table of the house those papers which would convince the house 
that the lord the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, who on a former 
m stated that he had transmitted the answer to the American Government, 
ad transmitted any answer upto thathour. Theright hon. baronet the 
for Tamworth stated some time ago that there must be a limit to the 
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pat! of the house regarding the refusal of public documents, and, in his 
(Mr. *s) opinion, that desked now arrived. He only wanted, in the pre- 
sent the printed correspondence ; he wanted no secrets, and he hoped the 


house would svpport him in endeavouring to compel the noble lord to produce 
it. Had he been furnished with it sooner, the question would have been forced 
u the attention of the Government, and might before this have been com- 


ly settled. 
. ioe J. RUSSELL said, that the production of the correspondence in question 
would not enable the hon. gentleman to attain the object he bad in view. The 
American Covernment had asked for redress for the burning of the Caroline, and 
to that demand Her Majesty's Government had deliberately,and not through any 
neglect, thought it proper not to give a formal and final answer. But bis noble 
friend & Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs had since informed the Ameri- 
can Minister at the Court of London that the British Government had justified 
the destruction of the Caroline; upon which the American Minister made a 
communication to his Government, which communication had not yet transpired. 
His noble friend (Lord Palmerston) was therefore perfectly justified in the state- 
ment he had made on a former occasion. 

Sir R. PEEL understood the Noble Lord the Secretary for the Colonies to 
meet the motion of the Hon. Member by deciaring that negotiations connected 
with the subject were now pending, that they were conducted on both sides in 
an amicable spirit [hear, hear], and that the production of the correspondence 
moved for would be prejudicial to the public service. Now, he confessed that a 
statement of that kind, coming from a Minister of the Crown, was, with him 
(Sir R. Peel), conclusive. [Hear, hear.] Without offering any opinion upon 

, the unfortunate state of ignorance they were in at present respecting our foreign 
relations, he must say that it would be most unwise to attempt to force a Minis- 
ter of the Crown to produce a correspondence after such a declaration as the 
Noble Lord had made. He wished to ask the Noble Lord what position Mr. 
M‘Leod himself was in at present. He understood that the British Government 
had avowed the destruction of the Caroline as a public act, and had called on the 
Government of the United States to release Mr. M‘Leod. In what position did 
the matter now stand? Would he be released, or would the law be allowed to 
take its course ? 

Lord J. RUSSELL said that the statement made in answer to Mr. Fox was, 
that the Attorney-General of the United States Government had proceeded to 
the place at which the trial of Mr. M‘Leod was expected to take place, and 
would there act according to certain instructions he had received from the Ame- 
rican Government, which he (Lord J. Russell) did not deem it necessary to 
state to the house ; that the Attorney-General had not himself taken any steps 
in the matter; but that the counsel for M‘Leod having stated that one of his 

} defences was that the act had been authorized by the British Government, ap- 
plied to have the case removed to a federal court, and that that application was 
granted. He (Lord J. Russell) trusted that the American Government would, 
when in a federal court, do that which he was told they could only do in a federal 
court. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE wished to know if the Government intended to allow 
the trial of Mr. M‘Leod to be proceeded with ; because the feeling throughout 
the country was this—that our national honour was compromiseu by the deten- 
tion in prison of Mr. M‘Leod. The guilt or innocence of Mr. M‘Leod had no- 
thing to do with the question. as it was notorious that the Government would 
escape frova the dilemma by the proof of Mr. M‘Leod’s not having been present 
at the destruction of the Caroline. But Mr. M‘Leod had been arrested and de- 
tained in prison, and if they hada right to detain him they had a right totry him, 
and if to try him to execute him, should he be found guilty. What he wanted 
to know therefore was whether, in the event of such a verdict, the Government 
intended to allow Mr. M‘Leod to be executed? Because, if not, they should 
have stopped the matter in limine, and not allowed him to be thrown into prison. 
Suppese Captain Drew was travelling in the United States, was arrested, tried, 
d guilty, would it be borne that an English officer was so to be treated 
by a foreign country for obeying the orders of his own? He asked, therefore, 
did the Government mean to allow Mr. M‘Leod’s trial to proceed? He had been 
imprisoned for six months, and the people of England had a right to know 


‘'s ir R. PEEL observed, that the question was not whether Mr. M‘Leod—re- 
ting whose arrest and imprisonment he (Sir R. Peel) would give nu opiu- 
whatever—ought to be released or not, but whether these papers, the pro- 
action of which the Noble Lord had told them would be prejudicial to the ne- 
gotiations which were now being carried on in an amicable spirit between the 
‘two countries, should be laid upon the table of the house. [Hear, hear.]—Stran- 
gers then withdrew for a division, but none took place, and the motion was ne- 


gatived. 
CHINA. 


id 


House of Commons, May 6. 
Sir R. PEEL begged to ask whether any recent arrivals from China enabled 
the noble lord the Secretary for the Colonies to give any information with re- 
spect to our relations with that country ? 
Lord J. RUSSELL said, the accounts which the Government had received 
were the accounts of a preliminary arrangement having been entered into, 














REDUCTION OF DUTIES ON FOREIGN SUGAR. 
House of Commons, May 5. 
Sir GEORGE CLERK, for Lord Sandon, stated the terms of the resolution 
which the latter would move before going into Committee of Ways and Means 


icat spirit, and might have the effect of weakening the relatins of | on the Sugar-duties—* That, considering the efforts and sacrifices which Par- 


liament and the country have made for the abolition of the slave-trade and sla- 
very, with the earnest hope that their exertions and example might lead to a mi. 
tigation and final extinction of those evils in other countries, this House is not 
prepared (especially with the present prospects of the supply of sugar from the 
British possessions) to adopt the measure proposed by her Majesty’s Government 
for the reduction of the duty on foreign sugars.” 

May 7 


Lord JOHN RUSSELL stated, that when the House went into Committee 
on the Corn-laws, he should propose to fix the duties—on wheat at 8s. a quarter, 
on rye at 5s., on barley at 4s. 6d., and on oats at 3s. 4d. 

The order of the day for a Committee of Ways and Means having been read, 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL, as the question had been enlarged from its merely 
financial character to be a great political and national question, would not leave 
it to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but threw all his own ability and ener- 
gies into the first onset. He began a long speech, which comprised a 
forcible exposition of the common arguments in favour of the proposed chan- 
ges, by declaring that the imputation against Government, that the scheme was 
a sudden manceuvre, was most unjust : it had been determined upon early in the 
year—before Mr. Labouchere had brought forward his resolutions to alter the 
Imperial duties in the Colonies, and that was onthe 11th March: and on the 
very day that the Budget was brought forward, Lord John received a letter 
from Lord Sydenham in Canada, showing that he had been apprised of the in- 
tention of Ministers. In fact, long ago Government was aware of the in- 
creasing financial difficulties of the country ; and when the military proceedings 
in Canada, China, and Syria, with domestic insurrection at home, called for in- 
creased expenditure, they perceived that it would be necessary to devise means 
of augmenting the revenue without adding to the burdens of the people. 
Lord John went on to argue against the affected humanity which was now op- 
posed to a Government who had been the first to interfere to protect the fe- 
males of the West Indies from flogging, and to purchase the entire freedom of 
the slaves : under their measures the condition of the Negroes had been chang- 
ed and improved ; they had turned to other occupations than sugar-growing, and 
to them that trade was no longer necessary—Throvghout Jamaica, the great 
object of ambition with the peasantry was to possess cottages and gardens of 
their own. The means of obtaining this object of course varied with the con- 
dition of the tenantry on the different estates. He had desired the Governor 
of Jamaica, Sir Charles Metcalfe, to give an account of the number of persons 
who had acquired freeholds within a certain time. The number of freeholders 
assessed at 40s. was, in 1838, 2,014; and in 1840, 7,848 ; being an increase 
of upwards of 5,800. Nothing could be more encouraging than to see that 
the people to whom we had granted this great boon were not only sensible of 
its value, but were doing their utmost to improve their condition in every way, 
and thereby become better able to exercise the privileges of freemen. In Bar- 
bados, many had acquired cottages, and worked besides under a verbal agree- 
ment eight or nine hours a day. In Antigua, various independent te- 
nures had been created, and many who possessed property of their own at the 
same time engaged themselves as labourers to others. In Guiana, there had been 
some very extraordinary instances of purchases of land by Negroes: in one 
ease, as much as £20,000 had been given for an estate by a number of Ne- 
groes, who joined for the purpose of buying it. As much as 4s. 6d. a day could 
be earned, without any very great exertion, by the younger Negroes in that 
colony. Another statement was made in a letter by Mr. Chandler, a member 
of the Society of Friends: in Jamaica, he stated there were 90,000 persons 
working seven hours a day for six days in the week, at 1s. 6d. a day; schools 
were established amongst them, which the juvenile population were at full liberty 
to attend ; the Sabbath was entirely at theirown disposal, and they had built 
chapels for their own use, and generally at their own cost; marriage was now 
considered by them to be an honourable rite, and altogether their moral im- 
provement was very considerable. Altogether he rejoiced in the termination of 
slavery,and in the comfortable condition of the population of the West Indies, he 
did not think it incumbent upon them to enforce the production of sugar; which 
appeared to him not necessary for the comfort of the people of Jamaica,while at 
the same time it would expose to severe privations the people of this country. 
Enough had been done for the Negro: now let the regard of philanthropy be 
turned to the poor weaver of Bolton and Manchester, and other manufacturing 
towns, for it appears that generally work is falling off, and the people 
with difficulty obtain wages sufficient to support life; and that bad as the present 
state of things is, there are still apprehensions that they may get much worse.” 
Lord John would not permit monopoly either in the East or West Indies—It 
was said that although there might not be a sufficient supply from the West 
Indies, yet that in the East there was rising a vast cultivation of sugar; 
that great capital had been sent there for the purpose of securing a supply to 
be sent to this country. It was very possible, if they chose by their restric- 
tions so to order it, that in the course of a few years the sugar-plantations in 
the West Indies might find their produce ousted, not by the competition of 
foreign sugar at 46s. per hundredweight duty, but by the competition of East 
Indian sugar with a duty of 24s. per hundredweight, and with a freight very 
little above the West Indian freight. But then they would have created a new 
and exorbitant monopoly—not a monoply extending over the West Indies,which 
Parlizment might overrule, but a monoply in the East Indies removed from the 
control of this country. And if sugar were furnished from the East Indies, 
new questions would arise—in respect, for instance, of those labourers in India 
who received but three halfpence a day, and who, when transferred to Deme 


they should interfere, not with the simple system of slavery, as in the West 


and how far they would be justified in giving advantages to the East Indies 
against the free labourers of the West Indies. Therefore, whatever might be 
the consequences, he should fear any permanent legislation which contemplated 
that India, and India alone, was to furnish the whole supplies of this country 

Lord SANDON showed the needlessness of the measure, in the prospect of 
abundant supplies of sugar for the coming year—He had formed an estimate on 

















































which preliminary arrangement had not then been ratified by the Emperor of | 
China, and, indeed, had not been finally concluded between Commissioner El- | 
liot and the plenipotentiary of the Chinese Government. That arran-ement 
sad been generally disapproved of by Her Majesty’s Government, and conclusive | 
orders had been further sent out with respect to concluding that arrangement 
and the future proceedings. 

Sir R. PEEL wished to know whether the hostile operations against China 
were discontinued ? 

Lord J. RUSSELL.—No. A truce had been entered into, and that truce 
was not putanendto. But he could not say whether hostile operations might 
not be recommenced. 

Mr. HUME wished to know whether a report which had been circulated was 
correct, namely, whether the Government had recalled Captain Elliot and ap- 
pointed Sir Henry Pottinger to his position ? 

Lord J. RUSSELL.—It is true that Sir Henry Pottinger will receive the 
appointment of plenipotentiary, and that he is about to proceed to China for the 
purpose of carrying out the intentions of the Gevernment. 

Mr. HUME —Then, has Captain Elliot been recalled ? 

Lord J. RUSS£LL —Yes, he hes been recalled. 

In the House of Lords, on Friday, in reply to Lord Ellenborough and the 
Duke of Wellington, Viscount Melbourne made a similar statement ; and ad- 
ded, that he believed that the island cf Hong-Kong had been taken possession 
of under the convention. 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
House of Lords, May 6. 

The Duke of ARGYLE introduced a bill, of which he had given notice, for 
the better regulation of patronage in the Church of Scotland—It went, he said, 
upon the fundamental principle of the Church of Scotland, of which he sketch- 
ed the history, that no minister should be forced upon the eople ; a principle 
that had been violated by the act of Queen Anne restoring the rights of patrons 
The Duke read letters from some leaders of the dominant party in the Church, 
showing that they would be content with his bill. Dr. Gordon wréte to him to 
explain, that the Nonintrusion Committee of the General Assembly had never 
thought of demanding the abolition of patronage ; and that they considered that 
hia bill was quite in accordance with the principle of two bills which they had 
poe on the subject. The Committee itself passed a resolution, adopting 

rt. Gordon's letter as their own ; Dr. Chalmers likewise gave in his entire ad 
hesion to it; and Mr. Candlish, who entertained Anti-Patronage views, said 
that the passing of ‘a sufficient measure of Nonintrusion’” would necessarily 
supersede the agitation against Patronage, “and diminish the probability of its 
abolition :" the Anti Patronage party therefore fully concurred, he said, in the 
Committee of Assembly's two bills. The Duke warned the House, that jj 
some such measure were not passed, a great part of the Church of Scotland 
would secede from that body. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN thought that the bill would have the effect of Je 
galizing the Veto, in a manner more objectionable and odious than in the origi- 
nal form. Accerding to the bill, by having the power to object to the call, Dis- 
senters from the Church would be enabled to interfere, and deprive the Pres 
bytery of its rights. The measure would have no effeet in satisfying those who 


the subject. 


estimated their year's production to be 115,000 tons. From the Mauritius there 
had been shipped, up to the 25th January, 20,000 tons ; and 20,000 more were 
waiting for shipment. 
this country of last year’s crops, and there was every reason to expect some 
20,000 more. This was not a vague estimate ; and the whole of the sums ad- 
ded together produced a total of about 260,000 tons of sugar, which was a lar- 
ger amount by 60,000 tons than this country usually consumed in the course of 
one year. He therefore did not understand what great bounty would be given 
by the reduction of the Sugar-duties to the starving weavers of Bolton, which 
should override every other consideration, and induce the House to give up every 
chance of the success of that great measure of emancipation for which this 
country had consented to sacrifice so much treasure. 
May 10. 
Mr. GROTE gave his unqualified approbation to the mode in which Ministers 
proposed to meet the financial difficulties of the country, so far as their mea- 
sures went. He would legislate on the principle of producing the greatest re- 
venue with the least enhancement of price to the consumer. ‘“ The question 
now before us in regard to the Sugar-duties is, not whether the principle of pro- 
tection to the Colonial producer shall be abandoned, but whether that system of 
protection can, with any show of justice or respect to the great body of consu- 
mers, be carried beyond a differential duty of 50 per cent. Can you with any 
reason require the consumer to pay more than this difference? considering that 
he pays it, not for the benefit of the state, but for the benefit of certain other 
private interests—that is, for the benefit of certain other private individuals not 
at all better entitled to the protection and favour of the Legislature than he is 
himself. There are millions of persons of both sexes in these realms to whom 
the difference in the price of sugar is most sensibly felt in their morning and 
evening meals. Is it fair or reasonable to draw from each of these persons a snm 
of money for the avowed purpose of protecting the private interest of indivi 
duals engaged in a particular trade greater than is represented by a differential 
duty of 50 per cent.? Would this be equitable or prudent dealing? Sir, this 
is a strong case, but itis not all. Would it be fair or reasonable, in order that 
you may retain a differential duty of more than 100 per cent. upon sugar, to 
proceed to impose fresh additional burdens upon these purchasers in other ways, 
over and above the fictitious price which they are forced to pay for their sugar? 
In the present state of the revenue, new funds must be provided by some means 
or another, and the question is, are you to resort to new taxes and new burdens 
for the purpose of upholding a differential duty of more than 100 per cent. in 
favour of Colonial sugar? This is the real question. The question still re- 
mains, ‘Can the East Indies and the West Indies supply the consumption of 
sugar to this country, being favoured inthe rate of duty, as compared with all 
ther sugars, in the proportion of 24s. to 36s. per hundredweight? If they can 
they will still maintain the exclusive supply. If they cannot, can they with any 
colour of reason talk of being able to supply sugar at a low price, when the pric 
1 foreign sugar is by their own admission so very much lower? The aggregate 
onsumption of sugar last year was something rather above 180,000 tons, equal 
0 near 409,000,000 pounds weight One penny per pound upon 400,000,000 
ounds is equal to £1,600,000 sterling. Ali this is a tax paid by the country in 








sought the abolition of patronage 
The bill wes read a first time 















addition to the large sum which finds its way to the coffers of the state, for the 
simple purpose of protection and the artificial enhancement of price.” 


rara, would not work unless compelled to do so—questions would arise how far | 





Mr. COLQUHOUN rested on the argument that the reduction ought not to 
take place pending the experiment of Emancipatior—Much stress had been laid on 
the evidence taken before the Import-duties Committee, as supporting the present 
measure ; but he found that Mr. Porter, Mr. M‘Gregor, and Mr. J Home, 
were all united in opinion that it would be inexpedient to reduce the duty on 
sugar so long as the great experiment of Emancipation was proceeding in the 
West Indies. These gentlemen were of opinion that the principle of free trade 
was not applicable to the West Indian colonies in their present situation, and 
that they ought to be excluded entirely from the category of free trade. The 
first essay of the noble lord, therefore, in free trade, was to do that which 
every practical witness before the Committee had declared to be absurd and 
preposterous. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE then entered upon the question at very great length. 
However anxious as a party-manto retain those of his own opinions in povies Wie. 
Labouchere pledged himself to support the reforms now proposed if brought 
forward by his polititical opponents. He devoted a considerable portion of his 
speech to showing, that from himself and Mr. Poulett Thomson the West In- 
dians had had ample warning of the approaching necessity of some change in 
the Sugar-duties, especially in reference to the expiring treaty with Brazil. He 
then entered into details to prove that the extent of the consumption of sugar 
depended in a great degree upon the price: but it also depended upon the price 
of another article—In 1830 the average price of sugar was 25s. ; the average 
quantity consumed by each individual in the United Kingdom was 20lb. per 
head. In 1831 the average price was 28s. 8d. ; the average consumption fell 
to 19lb. per head. In 1833 the average price was 29s. ; the average consump- 
tion was 17.99|b. Jn 1834 the average price was 29s. 2 1-2d.; the consump- 
tion was 18.31lb. In 1835, which was a year affording a remarkable exception 
to the general rule, the price was 33s. 9 1-2d. ; and the increase in consumption 
was very considerable, the average being 19 21lb per head. That was an ex- 
ception to the general rule ; but what were the causes of it? The year 1835 
was a year of remarkably cheap bread. The prize of bread wasa very disturb- 
ing cause to reduce the demand for any article not of primary necessity to the 
working-classes ; and at that time the working-classes were extremely well off, 
able to spend more than usual in articles of this nature Jn the year 1836 the 
average price rose to 40s. 9d.; the average consumption fell to 16.58lb. per 
head In 1837 the price fell to 34s. 5d. ; the consumption increased to 18.38lb. 
Tn 1838 the consumption was much about the same, the price being 33s. 7d ; and 
the consumption was 18.42lb. In 1839 the price was 39s. 4 1-2d.; the con- 
sumption 17lb. In 1840 the price was higher than ever, being 48s. 73 4d. ; 
aud he begged the attention of the House to the fact that the consumption per 
head throughout the United Kingdom fell to 15.28lb. Upon the whole, if they 
compared the first year of the period he had taken with the last, they would find 
that the consumption of sugar per head throughout the United Kingdom had fal- 
len nearly one-fourth. Mr. Labouchere quoted a variety of figures, given in by 
different persons to show how little trustworthy were any estimates as to the proba- 
ble amount of Colonial sugar to be produced in the coming year. He also wish- 
ed to check overtrading. The variations were considerable ; but there could be 
no doubt of this genera! fact, that a very great supply was coming from the East 
Indies. He was induced by this very circumstance to come to the conclusion 
that it was important to revise the Sugar-duties, and put them on a sound and 
wise footing. If no other consideration could have induced him, he would have 
been induced by the manner in which capital had been attracted by 
the extravagant prices of last year and was now rushing into the 
East Indies. Because he was perfectly satisfied that such a state of 
things must lead to the worst results for those who embarked their 
capital in such speculations. It was also perilous to the consumer 
in this country: the nature of the sugar supply from the East Indies was this— 
it was itself a great sugar-consuming country, and only sent us what it could 
not use itself: they had been attracted to send their sugar to England by the 
known deficiency in the British supply ; but when the prices fell here, the sup- 
ply from India was at once cut off. He then went on to combat the Anti-Slavery 
arguments ; instancing Brazil, he said, take what you would in payment for 
British exports, it must be slave produce; and why not sugar as well as any 
thing else? and the growing importance of the Brazil trade, the immense re- 
sources of that country, its vast rivers, upon which steam had just been intro- 
duced, and the irritation of the Brazilian Legislature at our restrictive systems, 
were all grounds for paying careful and conciliatory attention to the subject. 
Yo show, however, that Government had not neglected the important object of 
suppressing the slave-trade, he said that they had made it a condition of their 
entering into a late treaty with the state of Texas that the right of search 
should be allowed by that state to our cruisers. His anxiety in this debate arose 
not so much from the immediate subject of it, as from the still larger consider- 
ations which the discussion involved. He knew the great resources of this coun- 
try, but she had come tothe verge of a great commercial revolution: extensive 
reforms must be made ; and it was impossible to move in any direction without 
disturbing some protective duty or other. Last year our exports had materially 
decreased, and it was of the greatest importance to revive them by a measure 
which would have the effect of making England the great entrepot of the sugars 
of the world. Though the House should now refuse to go into these questions, 
they would not be set at rest. The people would not be content to continue 
the system of favouring particular classes. 

The debate was continued onthe 11th, and on the 12th 

Sir ALEXANDER GRANT insisted upon the impossibility of a successful 
competition between the West Indies and slave countries. He explained the 
trifling amount of the compensation with which the West Indies had been 
taunted—Before the Emancipation Act, the West India proprietor, rightfully 
or wrongfully, was possessed of his slaves by the laws of the land: he had a 
freehold in them ; they were subjected to the same laws as Janded property, and 
they descended in the same way—(Immense cries of ‘* Hear!”’)—he defied them 


'to deny it—(‘* Hear!”’)—and they were made the subject of settlements and of 


Indies, but with the whole complicated relations of society in the East Indies, | 


mortgage—(Increased crics of ** Hear, hear!"") He understood those cheers. 
He was not defending the system, but was only stating the case. (‘ Hear, 
hear!) If they interfered with private rights, they were bound to compen- 
sate the parties for any damage sustained. Take the case where, for the 


| purpose of opening a thoroughiare, they find it necessary to destroy certain 


The stock in hand on the Ist January 1841 was understood to have | 
been about 55,000 tons; and the gentlemen connected with the West Indies | 


From the East Indies 50,000 tons had already arrived in | 





streets. They could not do so without granting the value of the property to 
private individuals ; not the value which they might put on it, but the value ap- 
praised by an indifferent party. The value of the slaves in the West Indies had 
been made by officers under the Colonial Government. Was that appraisement 
twenty millions? No: if his memory did not deceive him, it was three 
times twenty millions. Was it to be supposed that the West India proprie- 
tors would have acquiesced in the grant of twenty millions had they forseen 
that the consequences would have been the destruction altogether of the pro- 
perty they possessed? Ona moderete calculation, West India property of 
the value of not less than £150,000,000 had been interfered with. Where, 
then, was the extraordinary munificence of the grant which had been so taunt- 
ingly alluded to? 

Lord STANLEY said the proposition before the House was, that they 
should go into Committee on the plan of the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
raising £700,000 towards the deficiency by an alteration in the Sugar-duties ; 
and Lord Sandon’s resolution told the House that they would not go into Com- 
mittee to adopt that plan. It was said on the other side, that the proposal was 
only part of a great plan for altering the duties on sugar, timber, and corn ; and 
he did not complain of that avowal; but he did complain of their being told 
that a great principle was involved, and a broad line of demarcation to be drawn 
in point of principle between those who voted on one side or the other. 
If so, the Government resolutions ought to declare what that principle was. 
The noble lord (Lord John Russel!) said that the Negroes were purchasing 
freeholds; that marriage was becoming more frequent amongst them ; that 
population was increasing. Thus were all the most material elements of pros- 
perity sown among them, if they wuuld only have patience. The immense im- 
portance of the question might be inferred from the fact that in Jamaica alone 
90,000 negroes divided amongst them in one year the sum of £1,750,000, the 
produce of their labors in the cultivation of sugar. W as this a state of things 
into which the noble lord ought to break? He said nothing of the hundreds of 
millions permanently invested in machinery and land—he said nothing of the 
£20,000,000 paid by this country, or of the ruin to which it would subject 
our fellow countrymen in the West Indies; but he would ask them, when they 


| saw the Negro acquiring habits of honest industry, stimulated to labour by the 


wages offered—when they saw increasing population, and when they knew that 
all this flourishing condition was owing to the consumption by this country of 
their staple article of production—he would ask them, if this was the moment 
to choose for the destruction of their incipient prosperity? it would become the 
Government to pause before they closed, for the sake of anew vent in Brazil, that 
great Colonial market which had hitherto afforded so large an outlet for British 
commodities.and that other frest end unlimited market which was now opening it- 
self in the valley of the Ganges? And what was the true cause of the distress? 
When they talked of distress, he would call the attention of Government to the 
disturbed state ef our affairs in America—to the uneasy situation in which our 
relations had stood with respect to a powerful neighboring state—to the recent 
events in the East—to the transactions in Syria—to the condition of our East 
Indian possessions—and to the loss, amounting to £3,000,000, which our mer- 
chants had sustained by the destruction of opium, and to our relations with Chi- 
na—and then ask whether these were not sufficient to account for the present 
commercial distress? He, however, did not despair of the finances of this coun- 
trv, under a good, prudent, and proper Administration. [Loud and prolonged 
cheers ] When he found that with a constantly increasing revenue during the 
last five years, in the first of which there was a surplus of £1,600,000 and in the 
last a deficit of £2,400,000 ; when he found that for five continuous years there 
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had been, with a gradually increasing revenue a gradually accumulating defi- 
ciency, amounting at the end of that period to about £7,000,000 ; when he saw, 
moreover, that a great deficiency in the present year was to be accounted for by 
an expenditure incurred on account of Canada and China; when he saw that the 
moment of a great financial deficiency was the time Government selected for 
taking off a tax which produced, without pressure upon or injury to the people, 
£1,600,000 ; when he saw that in these three items he could trace the whole 
amount of deficiency in the present year, he might be excused if he entertained 
some doubts of the capabilities of those who had involved us in these difficulties. 
[Renewed cheers.] Lord Stanley denounced the last act of expiring despera- 
tion—It had been said, that whatever might be the result of the immediate pro- 
position, the seed was sown which would produce its fruit in due time. He 
feared that the seed was sown which would produce a bitter fruit; and deeply 
regretted that at the moment when the Government felt themselves tottering to 
their fall—{ Loud cheers]—when the financial difficulties of the country, to say 
the least of them, were most serious—when, he would not say county by coun- 
ty, but borough by borough, they saw their hold upon the country gradually slip- 
ping away from then—{Great cheering]—that at that moment, when the com- 
mon consent of the country proclaimed, whatever might be the epinion of Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, that they could no longer hold the reins of office, as they 
had long since ceased to hold the reins of power—[ Renewed cheering}—he re- 
gretted, he said, that this should be the time chosen by Government for throwing 
loose upon the country a crude and undigested scheme, involving the most ex- 
tensive financial regulations, deeply affecting every interest in the country, pa- 
ralyzing for the time all speculations in trade and all activity of commerce ; and 
this under the full conviction that it was impossible they would be able to carry 
the project into effect. [Great cheering. ] 


The debate was continued to the 18th, and had not concluded at the last | the Court of Directors for the transmission of the overland packets twice a 


advices. 
——— 
From the London Spectator, Radical Paper. 

The debate on the question of reducing the Foreign Sugar-duties, according 
to the Budget proposition of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has been pro- | 
tracted for six nights, without any commensurate development on either side. 
It began with mauceuvering : to deprive Lord Sandon of the advantage which 
he would naturally have had by first broaching the subject in moving his amend- 
ment against the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s formal motion to go into 
Committee, Lord John Russell dexterously snatched the formal motion out of 
Mr. Baring's hands, and made a laboured speech in defence of the project 
which Lord Sandon was going to attack, though neither the project nor the | 
attack were yet legitimately before the House. Lord John endeavoured to 
preoccupy almost every ground that could be taken in the defence ; and the 
speakers who followed him did not often luave the track he had beaten. He 
anticipated, however, and encounterec’, a combination of interests against him, 
in and out of the House, such as Minister has seldom drawnupon himself. It 
first appeared in a formidable array of petitions, the ensigns of great bodies | 
without prepared to back the compact force directiy in front of him. As soon | 
as he had ceased, the combination was still more forcibly heard in the utter- | 
ance of Anti-Slavery sentiments from Tory lips, and in the voices of the deser- | 


ters from his own side. | 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, as was formerly stated, finds that the 
yearly expenditure exceeds the income by the amount of two millions: part of | 
that two millions, £700,000, he proposes to raise by admitting through the | 
Customhouse some Foreign sugar, now excluded by all but prohibitory duties, | 
which he proposes to lower to such an extent that they will only exceed the 
Colonial duty by 50 per cent. instead of 150 percent. * * * The same 
Ministry last year repelled Mr. Ewart’s attempt to make the very change in the 
Sugar duties which they themselves now propose: the change of policy can 
only arise from one of two causes,—a genuine change of opinion; or the desire 
to make some random efforts to retrieve their expiring fortunes by a popular 
measure, at whatever sacrifice of consistency. The event has proved that | 
the manceuvre has been distrusted. The country saw the selfsame men who 
this year pour forth, with the utmost glibness of utterance, the axioms and the- 
ories of free trade, meet the identical propositions last year with the scepticism 
of “ practical expediency.’’ Cut-and-dried formula seem kept, of either sort, 
to deal out as occasion may require. That the country has no confidence in the | 
act which is to follw these shifting promises, may be gathered from the manifes. | 
tations of opinion at public meetings. " " , ° 
Under these circumstances, the whole contest waged around the Sugar-duties 
—the mere standard to battle for—was one of life and death for party. The 
Whigs, with all the energy of despair, sought to retain, or rather to regain at 
one last blow, the power which they have been losing inch by inch, or to kill as 
many of the foe as they could in their dying flurry: the Tories, se‘zing the ad- | 
vantage given them by the accidental adhesion of many separate interests to | 
their side, strove to crush the falling enemy amid a heap of accumulated defeat 
and ridicule, soas to remove him from the field for many a day. The Whigs, 
waxing abusive in the lusing struggle, were lavish in preferring against their 
opponents the charge of hypocrisy, because Planters were found siding with ! 
Slavery-Abolitionists. But if there was any sincerity in the case, it was on the 
side of the so-called hypocrites : if the quondam Slave-owner is now fruterni- 
zing with the Anti-Slavery agitator, it must be remembered that it is now his 
interest to do so ; slavery is an engine employed by his rival in the market, and 
mere selfishness would prompt him to procure hisexclusion. And in respect to 
free trade, the Tories and landowners are certainly sincere in their condemna- 
tion of it. On the other hand, is it charitable to suppose that the disbursers of 
the twenty-million Negro-compensation have become altogether sincere advo 
cates for the employment of slavery ; or that Lord Melbourne and some of his 
friends are less desirous of a little popular favour, than actuated by pure enthu- 
siasm in propagating the doctrines of Adam Smith and the maxims of Arthur 
Young? * * * Whatever the merits of the more liberal policy which Mi- 
nisters seek to introduce into our commercial system it has been injured by the 
mode in which their scheme was brought forward. Tagged to the Budget, its 
abstract value as an economical reform is lost sight oi, because attention is 
first drawn to the exigencies of the Government: and the instalment of free 
trade dwindles down to a temporary expedient for raising the wind,—if free trade 
that can be called where protection is still the avowed principle, and where as in 
the case of the Timber and Corn duties, an actual augmentation of taxes is in- 
tended ; for the latter duty of 8s. exceeds the average levied under the present 
scale. Had Tariff Reform been introduced independently of the Budget, in 
the leisure of the early session, and well matured and canvassed on its own 
merits, the practicability of carrying it, perhaps with some modification and de 
lay in the application, might not have been so hopeless for the present Minis- 
try ; while all the real advantage which the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
derive from it would have been mote readily ascertained and proved. |t might 
thus have been “a great measure :” now it is difficult to regard it as any thing 
better than a trick. “ ; 


INDIA AND CHINA. 

By the overland mail from India, intelligence has been reccived from Bombay 
to the Ist April, and from Macao to the 12th February. . 

The news from China is not very satisfactory. From the time of the resto- 
ration of the Bogue forts to the Chinese, negotiations with the Imperial Com- 
missioner, Keshen, went on through the medium of subordinates on the part of 
the Celestials, until the 27th January. On that day, Captain Elliot went up the 
Canton river, in the steamer Nemesis, to hold an appointed interview with the 
Commissioner. He was accompanied by M. Challaye, the French Vice-Con- 
sul, Mr. Johnston, the Deputy-Superintendent, several naval aud military offi- 
cers, and Captain Rosamel, of the French sloop-of-war Danaide ; in all about 
twenty persons, besides a party of Marincs. Keshen was attended by the 
principal officers of the province, and by Howqua, Mowqua, and Pawnkehqua, 
three of the Hong merchants. He was hospitable; and that day passed in 
banqueting and military shows by the Marines. All the party departed on the 
same afternoon, except Captain Elliot and some of his attendants; who remain- 
ed in the steamer, to continue the negotiations: and there they staid at the 
time of the latest dates; it being unknown what progress had been made in the 
promised settlement. It was, however, understood in Canton on the 7th Feb., 
that the conduct of Keshen appeare‘ tobe vacillating,and that he seemed disiuclin- 
ed to fulfil his engagements. It was further reported, that an Imperial edict 
had arrived from Pekin, in reply to the report of the capture of the forts of Ty- 
coktow and Chuenpee, the import of which was decidedly hostile to the Eng- 
lish ; and that a Commissioner was about to proceed to Canton, to supersede 
Keshen. A very general opinion was gaining ground that hostilities would have 
to be renewed. : 

Meanwhile the trate had not been reopened according to the promise in the 
preliminary convention. On the 30th January, Captain Elliot issued a circular, 
stating that the negociations were proceeding satisfactorily ; but at the same 
time“intimeting,that in the existing state of affairs he did not consider it advisable 
for British subjects to proceed to Canton. The smuggling of tea, however, con- 
tinued with increased activity; though prices were very high. 

On the Ist of February, the Commodore and Plen potentiary issued con- 
jointly a proclamation to the inhabitants of Hong-Kong, informing them that 
the place had become a part of the dominions of the Queen of England, and 
that natives residing on the island must consider themselves s ibjects of her Bri 
tannic Majesty. It also guaranteed to the Chinese the free exercise of their 
religious and social customs, and the preservation of their private property 
On the 9th of the same month, another proclamation was made by Captain 
Elliot, in virtue of authority vested in him under the great seal of the 
United Kingdom, reserving her Majesty's rights, royalties, and privi'eges 
over the island; vesting the government pending her Majesty's pleasure in 
the person holding the office of Chief Superintendent, and declaring that the 
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Chinese within the jurisdiction should be governed by their own laws and 
customs. 

A private letter announces the actual occupation of Hong-Kong— 

* We are now at Hong-Kong ; the island being by the new arrangements ced- 
ed to the British Crown.’ The flag has been hoisted, and the island taken posses- 
sion of ; andthe Chinese war is now at an end, and we are all looking out to be 
sent back to Bengal very soon. Orders have gone up to Colonel Burrell to give 
up Chusan, and to bring the whole force to this place.” 

From India, the news though interesting, treats of no event of first-rate im- 
portance. The generally disordered*state of some of the disturbed provinces 
had grown worse since the despatch of the last mail. 

An action is recorded in Scinde, in which the British suffered some loss, tho’ 
they were successful in the issue. On the 20th February, a party under Colonel 
Wilson attacked a fort occupied by some refractory em who refused to pay 
tribute to Shah Soujah. ‘The British were repulsed ; Lieutenant Falconer and 
Lieutenant Creed were killed on the spot, Colonel Wilson was mortally wound- 
ed. The enemy evacuated the fort in the night. 

An engagement had also taken place between the troops of the Bengal esta- 
blishment, composing Colonel Shelton’s brigade, and a tribe of the Khyberries, 
in which the latter were defeated. The particulars of this affair had not tran- 
spired; but there is no doubt of two European officers having been killed— 
Captain Douglas by a stray shot,and Lieutenant Pigou, of the Bengal Engineers, 
from the accidental explosion of some gunpowder. 








| affair than was at first supposed. 





_ The British authorities, in the midst of all the turmoil, do not neglect mak- 
ing preparations fur the future. Attock will, it is said, be speedily fortified, and 
also the mountain-passes of Kyher, the Bolan, and Gundawa. 


It is believed that the Government of India has determined to apply to 


month. 


Colonel Sir Henry Pottinger has gone out by the overland India mail of this 
month, as Envoy to China, to supersede Captain Eliiot ; with full power to set- 
tle all differences. 

The following telegraphic despatch, dated Bayonne, 12th April, with news 
from Madrid to the 8th, is published in the French papers— 

‘** The Chambers voted this day the question of the Regency. By 153 to 136 
votes they decided on a single Regent. By the second vote the numbers were 
declared, for Espartero 179, Arguelles 103. Espartero was therefore elected 
sole Regent.” 

The marriage of the Grand Duke Alexander of Russia with the Grand Duch- 
ess Maria Alexandrowna took place at St. Petersburg on the 28th April; and by 
an Imperial manifesto of the same date, it is decreed that the Grand Duchess 
shall in future bear the title of Cesarewna. 

The latest accounts from Constantinople, to the 20th April, in the Austrian 
papers, announce that the Porte had listened to the representations of the Four 
Powers, and had granted Mehemet Ali the hereditary government of Egypt in 
a direct line, a diminution of the tribute, and aright to appoint his own naval 
and military officers up to the rank of Colonel. 

The Semaphore of Marseilles, states that the Persian Envoy at Constan- 
tinople has officially notified to the Porte that the differences between his 
Government and that of Great Britain have been terminated to the satisfaction 
of both parties 


An insurrection in the neighbourhood of Moscow proves to be a more serious 
: Large bodies of troops have been withdrawn 
from Poland ; and it is conjectured that the marriage of the Grand Duke Alex- 
ander was not held at Moscow, according to the original intention, because of 
the disturbed state of the country. 

The Volage arrived on Thursday morning at Portsmouth, with Admiral Elliot 
on board. 


Admiral Thomas has been appointed to succeed Admiral Ross as Commander- 


| jn-Chief in the Pacific. 


The Dublin Gazette announces that Lord Caledon has been chosen as the 
Representative Peer to sit in the House of Lords, in the room of the Earl of 
Ross. 

‘Tt is stated in certain quarters,” says the Glasgow Argus of Monday, “that 
the communications opened up by the Nonintrusionists of this city with the Dean 
of Faculty are likely to lead to an arrangement of the case of the seven clergy- 
men of the Presbytery of Strathbogie. The idea of deposing them, it is al- 


| leged, will be abandoned, and they will merely receive a rebuke at the bar of 


the Assembly.” 
A grand dinner was given by the Royal Naval Club to Commodore Napier, 


| on Monday, at their house in New Bond Street ; Admiral Sir Philip Durham in 


the chair. 

Dr. Short has been appointed to the vacant see of Sodorand Man. The new 
Bishop will not be entitled to a seat in the House of Peers, as is the case with 
all the other English Bishops. 

It is stated that Lord Palmerston and Sir John Cam Hobhouse will be imme- 
diately raised to the British Peerage. 

Lord James Beresford, of the 10th Hussars committed suicide on the 27th of 
April, on board the Tigris, being on his passage to England. 

The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the 
Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Baronet of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Jreland unto Sir George Arthur, Knight, late Lievtenant-Governor 
of the province of Upper Canada, Colonel in our army, and Major-General in 
our army in Canada, and to the heirs-male of his body lawfully begotten. 

The Sandwich election was brought to a conclusion on Tuesday, when Mr. 
H. H1. Lindsay, the canservative candidate, was returned by a majority of 406 to 
360 (the number of votes polled for Colonel C. R. Fox, his opponent.) Colo- 
nel Fox isthe new surveyor general of the ordnance. At the last contested 
election for this borough, in 1837, the two ministerial candidates, Sir E. T. Trou- 
bridge and Sir J. Carnac, obtained majorities respectively of 36 and 71 over 
their conservative competitors. 

Election movements are now perceptible in all parts of the kingdom, in the 
anticipation of an early dissolution of Parliament. 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint Samuel George William Archibald 
to the office of Master of the Rolls, James W. Johnson to be Attorney-Gene- 
ral, and J. B. Uniacke to be Solicitor General of the Province of Nova Scotia 

The Suabian Mercury and the Augsburg Gazette state that the French 
government had at length consented to liberate Don Carlos, and that his 
royal higness will receive an annual allowance of 200,000f., to be paid by the 
conservative courts of Europe. 


The Niger Expedition.—The Albert steamer, Captain Henry Dundas Trotter, 
and the Wilberforce, Commander W. Allen, sailed from Plymouth for their desti- 
nation on Wednesday. 


We regret to announce the death of Thomas Barnes, Esq., for many years 
the active and zealous editor of the Times newspaper. 


Mr. O'Connell has moved for a Committee to investigate the riots in Canada 
The crops in England promise to be abundant. 


Married, on Tuesday mor ning, by Rev. Mr. ¢ chever, Wm. W. Gilchrist, to Redelia Ann, 
eldest daughter of Jacob D. Cox, Esq., all of this city. 
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By the steam ship Acadia, from Liverpool to Halifax, we have intelligence 
to the evening of the 18th ult., from London. We sincerely regret that there 
are no increased hopes of the President steam ship, whose fate has so long been 
a matter of intense interest. There are various and very contrary rumours and 
surmises, but nothing on which to found a conjecture. 

The news from China is very far from satisfactory ; procrastination seems the 
order of policy on the part of the Chinese, and it is to be feared that Capt. Elliot 
is allowing himself to be made the victim of that policy. On the part of the| 
British the restoration of the Bogue Forts and other stipulations are proceeding | 
regularly, but the Chinese are evidently studying to discover a loop hole through 
which they may escape. 
all is evidently hollow. 


Courtesy is sewn by them inthe highest degree but | 
The British have taken possession of Hong-Kong 
Trade is not yet resumed,and the want of confidence is made evident by the advice | 
of Capt. Elliot for British subjects not yet to proceed to Canton. It appears| 
that the treaty is not approved by the Government at home, that new in 
structions are already sent out to China, and that Sir H. Pottinger is appointed to 
succeed Capt. Elliot, who is recalled. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer in his budget has proposed, in order to as- 
sist in making up a deficiency oftwo millions in last year’s revenue, to raise the 
sum of £700,000 by the reduction of duties on foreign Sugars. 
on this subject is a very protracted one, having lasted several nights, and it was 
not terminated at the latest advices. The measure seems to have been a minis- 


The debate 





























terial clap-trap, if not even the “ the manager’s last kick ; ) joven: 
strongly opposed, and should the motion be lost, it is more oba 
resignation of ministers and a dissolution of Parliament will ensue. — 
entered as copiously as our limits will allow into the details of 
another part of the paper. 

The subject of the Corn laws had not come regularly before 





Duke of Wellington declared himself directly opposed to any change.” 
John Russell has stated the terms of the scale which he is about to prop 
a fixed duty on Corn, viz., on Wheat 8s. on Rye 5s. on Barley 4s. 6d. 
Oats 3s. 4d. 

The affair of Mr. McLeod does not rest, in the British Parliament, but 
perseverance in the demand for his release is the determination of 
an amicable termination of the matter is confidently relied on. 

Espartero has been elected sole Regent of Spain. , 

The number of shipwrecks that have recently occurred is truly appalling, 
being attended with circumstances of the most lamentable nature in the loss of 
life or in great privations. Our columns being filled with important public mat- 
ter precludes us from entering into the details of these. 


Agreeably to a Proclamation of the late President Harrison during his brief 
exercise of authority, an extra session of Congress was appointed, and it has 
become the duty of his successor, President Tyler, to open it, which he did by a 
Message to the assembled Legislature, delivered last Tuesday, a copy @ which 
will be found in this day’s columns. ia 

We perceive with satisfaction that in allusion to points under ; i 
between the British Government and that of the United States, his lleney 
repudiates the notion of hostilites being the ultima ratio in the decision, and 
counts upon fair argument and honorable evidence as sufficient for ensuring 
sa'isfactory results. On the matter of Mr. McLeod he touches very cautiously, 
merely noting the existence of official correspondenee thereon, which he lays 
before Congress. Upon foreign relations his Excellency says little or no- 
thing, the main stress of the message being laid on due consideration to the state 
and regulation of the currency, the defence of the Atlantic sea-board, and other 
matters which being of a domestic nature do not come within the segpe of our 
remarks. 

The affair of Mr. McLeod is making but slow progress in the law courts of 
this city, and, although there can be no difficulty in anticipating the issue, it 
cannot but be a painful suspense to that gentleman as well as tothe immense 
numbers who feel assured of his innocence of the charges preferred against him, 
as well as of the novelty of the proceedings. To make an individual answer- 
able for his obedience to the avowed commands of his government, even sup- 
posing him to have performed them, seems to be directly contrary to the recog- 
nized law of nations; what shall we say then if proceedings are taken out, not 
only against this law but likewise in the face of a well proved alii in the case, 
—an alibi which no one affects to disbelieve? Mr. MeLeod has recently publish- 
ed a letter detailing his treatment at Lockport, his release on account of a mis- 
nomer in the indictment, and his honourable determination not to hasten out of 
of the state without disproving the allegations against him; the unmanly ad- 
vantage taken of that honourable delay is described, and all the after proceed- 
ings are briefly touched, up to his arrival at New York. He shows also how 
publicly it was known both at Buffalo and all along the border that the Caroline 














| was engaged in the illicit and lawless business of carrying arms and ammu- 


nition to rebels against a friendly power. 

On the other side of the border a series of correspondence is published rela- 
tive to a proposed commission for the legal defence of Mr. McLeod, and for his 
protection during his trial here. The proposed commission is not a public one 
directly emanating from the Colonial Government, but from individuals interested 
in the successful issue of the trial, to Mr. McLeod. Mr. Sherwood and Capt. 
Elmsley, two of the gentlemen named therein have declined to act, their rea~ 
sons being the broad and obvious ground of its illegality, and the convistion 
that her Majesty's government can and will protect an unoffetiding subject. 

In connexion with this affair is the correspondence between Mr. Fox aii, Mr. 
Webster, copies of which accompanied President Tyler's Message. In ff 
crowded state of our colemns this week we can but allude to this, but shall 
the correspondence itself in our next. In Mr. Fox's letter, dated 12th March 
he insists that the federal union generally, and not any particular state or states, 
is responsible in all matters cennected with foreign powers, and argues 
the converse of the proposition would be a virtual dissolution of the Union in 
relation with foreign Powers: he therefore formally demands of the Federal 
Government the release of Mr. McLeod. The reply of Mr. Webster is of the 
24th April, and he there admits that after the avowal of an act by a government, 
individuals are no longer responsible, but he gives no intimation of any intention 
to release Mr. McLeod on that ground ; the main points of the letter being di- 
rected to his construction of the law in the case of the Caroline, and to the ueual 


modes of proceeding with relation to persons under judicial process, which last 
are precisely such as we noticed on a former occasion. 


q 





The beautiful National Theatre of this city, built in October last, at a large 
expense, highly and tastefully ornamented, and every way fitted for the highest 
grade of dramatic and operatic performances, fell a complete sacrifice to the 
devouring element, fire, on Saturday morning last. About 5 o'clock the even- 
ing before, it was discovered by Mr. Burton and others to be on fire inno fewer 


than eight places, in each of which there were evident marks of incendiary in- 
tentions. These were happily extinguished, the performances of the theatre 
were completed as usual, and afterwards a further search was commenced which 
did not terminate till half past three o’clock in the morning, when every one re- 
tired in the conviction that now all was safe. Yet as early as half past six, the 
flames burst out with terrific violence, and so suddenly, that the familw of Mr. 
Russell the treasurer, who resided in apartments within the house, could but nar- 
rowly escape, almost in a state of nudity. The destroying element carried its 
ravages to some small buildings in the rear, and to a large dwelling house ad- 
joining ; when the roof of the latter fell in, it crushed to death a young fe- 
male. Itis supposed that the property destroyed is to the amount of $100,000, 
while the insurance is not greater than $25,000. Three persons employed in the 
theatre are in custody under strong suspicions of being participators in this 
wicked act of destruction; and it is even said that others not yet detected are 
under surveillance, on the matter. 





,* We beg to direct attention to a Sei very interesting com:nu- 


nication on Atlantic Steam Navigation, which will be found in thie day’s paper 


THE EUROPEAN. 

Such has been the success of this Journal that we have determined to en- 
large it forthwith. As soon as the arrangements can be made, it will appear on 
a sheet of much greater dimensions, and in a style greatly superior to its pre- 
sent state; but although this will be attended with much additional expense it 
is not our intention to advance the charge to our readers. 

Numerous difficulties have beset us in our course, but we are steadily sur- 


mounting them. The difficulty of the stamps we overcome by paying the 








Queen's most excellent majesty for them ; the other impediments thrown in the 
way have been removed by the kindness of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
while Mr. Cunard, by the swiftness of his boasts puts the papers in our posses- 
sion exactly one fortnight after they are printed in England. We can then 
promise the public a greatly improved and enlarged sheet in a few weeks which 
will be well worthy their patronage and attention. Terms as usual to regular 
annual subscribers of the Albion $3 per annum ; to non-subscribers $4 per an- 
num, payable in advance, which make it by far the cheapest English newspaper ever 
The Europ 


equivalent to five pages of the Albiot 


in in its present state contains matter 
, and has nota single advertisement. 


brought into this country. 


The European is put to press on the day each steamer sails from Liverpool, 
brings intelligence up to the latest hour, and is distributed to the readers here 
within half an hour after its arrival. The utility of such a publication need 


not be dwelt upon 
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URNISHED ROOMS To Let with Breakfast and Tea, also a suit of Rooms with 
Parlor fronting on Broadway, enquire at 93 Cedar street June 5, 3t 






















































VABY RUDGE.—THE NEW STORY BY “ BOZ.” | 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

had given place to night some hours, and it was high noon in those 
of the town in which “ the world” condescended to dwell—the world 
then, as now, of very limited dimensions and easily lodged—when Mr. 
Chester reclined upon a sofa in his dressing-room in the Temple, enterteining | 
f with a book. ; 
He was dressing, as it seemed, by easy stages, and having performed half 
y was taking a long rest. Completely attired as to hia legs and feet 
trimmest fashion of the day, he had yet the remainder of his toilet to | 

The coat was stretched, like a refined scarecrow, on its separate | 
; the waistcoat was displayed to the best advantage ; the various orna- | 
aiticles of dress were severally set out in most alluring order; and yet | 
dangling his legs between the sofa and the ground, as intent upon his book 
there were nothing but bed before him. — ; ; “4 : 

“Upon my honour,” he said, at length raising his eyes to the ceiling with the | 
air of @ man who was reflecting seriously on what he had read; “upon my ho- | 
nour,” the most mastcrly composition, the most delicate thoughts, the finest code | 
of morality, and the most gentlemanly sentiments in the universe! Ah, Ned, 
Ned, if you would but form your mind by euch precepts, we should have but 
one common feeling on every subject that could possibly arise between us!" | 

This apostrophe was addressed, like the rest of his remarks, to empty air: 
for. Edward was not present, and the father was quite alone. 

“ My Lord Chestertield,” he said, pressing his hand tenderly upon the book as | 
he laid it down, “if [ could but have profited by your genius scon enough to 
have furmed my son on the model you have left to all wise fathers, both he and | 
I would have been rich men. Shakspeare was undoubtedly very fine in his way ; 
Milton good, though prosy ; Lord Bacon deep, and decidedly knowing ; but the 
writer who should be his country’s pride, is my Lord Chesterfield.” 

‘He became thoughtful again, and the toottspick was in requisition. 

“I thought | was tolerably accomplished as a man of the world,” he con-— 
tinued, * I flattered myself that I was pretty well versed in all those little arts | 
and graces which distinguish men of the world from boors and peasants, and 
separate their character from those intensely vulgar sentiments which are called | 
the national character. Apart from any nature! prepossession in my own fa- | 
vour, I believed I was. Still, in every page of this enlightened writer, I find 
some captivating hypocrisy which has never occurred to me before, or son.e su- 

rlative piece of selfishness to which I was utterly a stranger. I should quite 

ush for myself before this stupendous creature, if, remembering his precepts, 
one might blush at anything. An amazing mau! a nobleman indeed! any 
King gr Queen may make a Lord, but only the Devil himself—and the Graces 
—can make a Chesterfield.” . 

Men who are thoroughly false and hollow, seldom try to hide those vices 
from themselves ; and yet in the very act of avowing them they lay claim to 
the virtues they feign most todespise. ‘‘ For,” say they, “ this is honesty, this 
is truth. All mankind are like us, but they have not the candor to avow it.” 
The more they affect to deny the existence of any sincerity in the world, the 
more they would be thought to p it in its boldest shape; and this is an un- 
conscious compliment to Truth on the part of these philosophers, which will 
turn the laugh agaiust them to the Day of Judgment. 

Mr. Chester, having extolled his favorite author as above recited, took up the 
book again in the excess of his admiration and was composing himeelf for a fur- 
ther perusal of its sublime morality, when he was disturbed by a noise at the 
outer door; occasioned as it seemed by the endeavors of hia servant to obstruct 
the entrance of some unwelcome visitor. 

* A late hour for an importunate creditor,” he said, raising his eyebrows with as 
indolent an expression of wonder as if the noise were in the street, and one with 
which he bad not the smallest personal concern. ‘ Much after their accustom- 
edtime. The usual pretence I suppose. No doubt a heavy payment to make 
up to-morrow. Poor fellow. he loses time, and time is money as the good pro- | 
verb says—I never found it out though. Well. What now? You know! am | 
not at home.” 

“A man, Sir,” replied the servant, who was to the full as cool and negligent 
in his way as his master, ‘has brought home the riding-whip you lost the other 
day. I told him yuu were ovt, but he said he was to wait while I brought it in, | 
and wouldn’t go till I did.” - 

‘He was quite right,” returned his master, ‘‘ and you're a blockhead pos- 
sessing no judgment or discretion whatever. Tell him to come in, and see that 
he rubs his shoes for exactly five minutes first.” 

The man laid the whip on a chair, and withdrew. The master, who had only 
heard his foot upon the ground and had not taken the trouble to turn round and 
look at him, shut his book, and pursued the train of ideas his entrance had dis- 
turbed. 




















| which he held him. 


bracelet forth, wrapped in a scrap of hay, was about to lay it on the table like- 
wise, when his patron stopped his hand and bade him put it up again. 

** You took that for yourself, my excellent friend,” he said, ‘and may keep 
it. Iam neither athief nor a receiver. Don’t show ittome. You had better 
hide it again, and lose no time. Don’t let me see where you put it either,”’ he 
added, turning away his head. 

** You’re not a receiver !" said Hugh bluntly, despite the increasing awe in 
‘* What do you call that, master?” striking the letter with 
his heavy hand. ; 

“*T call that quite another thing,” said Mr. Chester coolly. ‘TI shall prove it 
presently, as you will see. You are thirsty, I suppose ?” 

Hugh drew his sleeve across his lips, and gruffly answered yes. 

‘Step to that closet, and bring me a bottle you will see there, and > zlass.”’ 

He obeyed. His patron followed him with his eyes, and when his back was 
turned, smiled as he had never done when he stood beside the mirrer. On his 
return he filled the glass, and bade him drink. The dram despatched,he yvured 
him out another, and another. 

‘“How many can you bear?” he said, filling his glass again. 

“ As many as you like to give me. Pouron. Fill high. A bumper with a 
bead inthe middle! Give me enough of this,”’ he added, as he tossed it down 
his hairy throat, “ and I'll do murder if you ask me!” 

** As I don’t mean to ask you, and you might possibly do it without being invi- 
ted if you went on much further,” said Mr. Chester with great composure, ‘ we 


| will stop, if agreeable to you my good friend, at the next glass. You were drink- 


ing before you came here.” 

**T always am when I can get it,” cried Hugh boisterously, waving the emp- 
ty glass above his head, and throwing himself into arude dancing attitude. ‘I 
alwaysam. Why not! Hahaha! What’s so good tome as this? What 
everhas been? What else has kept away the cold on bitter niglits, and driven 
hunger off in starving times? What else has given me the strength and courage 
of a man, when men would have left me to die, a puny child? I should never 
have had a man’s heart but for this. I should have died in a ditch. Where's 
he who when I was a weak and sickly wretch, with trembling legs and fading 
sight, bade me cheer up, asthis did? Ineverknewhim; not I. I drink to the 
drink, master. Ha ha ha!” 

‘“* You are an exceedingly cheerful young man,” said Mr. Chester, putting on 
his cravat with great deliberation, and slightiy moving his head from side to side 
to settle his chin in its proper place. ‘* Quite a boon companion.” 

**Do you see this hand, master,” said Hugh, ‘and this arm!” baring the 
brawny limb to the elbow. ‘It was once mere skin and bone, and would have 
been dust in some poor church-yard by this time, but for the drink.” 

**You may cover it,” said Mr. Chester, ‘ it’s sufficiently real in your sleeve.” 

“T should never have been spirited up to take a kiss from the proud little 
beauty, master, but for the drink,” cried Hugh. “Hahaha! It was a good 
one. As sweet as honey-suckle [ warrant you. I thank the drink for it. I'll 
drink to the drink again, master. Fillme one more. Come. One more !” 

‘“* You are such a promising fellow,” said his patron, putting on his waistcoat 
with great nicety, and taking no heed of this request, ‘‘ that I must caution you 
against having too many impulses from the drink, and getting hung before your 
time. What’s your age?” 

* T don’t know.” 

“ Atany rate,” said Mr. Chester, “‘ you are young enought to escape what I 
may call a natural death fur some years to come. How can you trust yourself 
in my hands on so short an acquaintance, with a halter round your neck. What 
a confiding nature yours must be !”” 

Hugh fell back a pace or two and surveyed him with a look of mingled terror, 
indignation, and surprise. Regarding himself in the glass with the same com- 

placency as before, and speaking as smoothly as if he were discussing some 
pleasant chit-chat of the town, his patron went on : 

**Robbery on the hing’s highway, my young friend, is a very dangerous and 
tickiish occupation. It is pleasant, I have no doubt, while it lasts; but like 
many other pleasures in this transitory world, it seldom lasts long. And really 
if, in the ingenuousness of youth, you open your heart so readily on the subject, 
I am afraid your career will be an extremely short one.” 

‘How's this?’ said Hugh, ‘*‘ What do you talk of, master? 
set me on?” 

** Who?” said Mr. Chester, wheeling sharply round, and looking full at him 
for the first time. ‘I didn’t hear you. Who was it?” 

Hugh faltered, and muttered something which was not audible. 

‘** Who wasit? Iam curious to know,” said Mr. Chester, with surpassing 
affability. ‘‘ Some rustic beauty perhaps? But be cautious, my good friend. 
They are not always to be trusted. Do take my advice now, and be careful of 
yourself.” With these words he turned to the glass again, and went on with 
his toilet. 


’ 


Who was it 





** If tim@é were money,” he said, handling his snuff box, ‘I would compound 
with my creditors, and give them—let me see—how muchaday! There's my 
nap after dinner—an hour—they're extremely welcome to that, and to make the 
most of it. In the morning, between my breakfast and the paper, I could spare 
them another hour ; in the evening before dinner, say another. Three hours a 
day. They might pay themselves in calls, with interest, in twelve months. I 
think I shall propose it to them. Ah, my centaur, are you there ?” 

‘Here I am,” replied Hugh, striding in, followed by a dog, as rough and sul- 
len as himself; ‘and trouble envugh I've had to get here. What do you ask 
me to come for, and keep me out when I do come?” 

“ My good fellow,” returned the other, raising his head a little from the cushi- 
ion and carelessly surveying him from top to toe, ‘1 am delighied to see you, 
and to have, in your being here, the very best proof that you are not kept out. 
How are you?” 

“I’m well enough,” said Hugh impatiently. 

“You look a perfect marvel of health. Sit down.” 

“I'd rather stand,” said Hugh. 

* Please yourself, my good fellow,” returned Mr. Chester, rising, slowly pull- 
ing off the loose robe he wore, and sitting down before the dressing glass. 
‘+ Please yourself, by all means.” 

Having said this in the politest and blandest tone possible, he went on dress- 
ing, and took no further notice of his guest, who stood in the same spot as un- 
certain what to do next, eyeing him sulkily from time to time. 

“ Are you going to speak to me, master !"’ he said, after a long silence. 

“« My worthy creature,” returned Mr. Chester, “you are a little rufiled and 
out of humour. I'll wait till you're quite yourself again. I am inno hurry.” 

This behaviour had its intended effect. It humbled and abashed the man,and 
made him still more irresolute and uncertain. Hard words he could have re- 
turned, violence he would have repaid with interest ; but this cool, complacent, 


contemptuous, sclf- possessed reception, caused jiim to feel his inferiority more | 


completely than the most elaborate arguments. 
effect. 
the other ; bis rade bearing, ani Mr. Chester's polished marner; the disorder 
and negligence of his ragged. dress, and the elegaut attire he saw before hitn ; 
with all the accustomed juxuries and comforts of the room, and the silence that 
gave him leisure to observe these things, and feel how ill at ease they made hin; 
all these influences, which have too olten some effect on tutored minds and be- 
come of almost resistless power when brought to bear on such a mind as his, 
quelled Hugh completely. He moved by litle and little nearer to Mr. Chester's 
chair, and glancing over his shoulder at the reflection of his face in the glass, as 
if seeking for some encouragement in its expression, said at length, with a rougli 
attempt at conciliation. 

** Are you going to speak to me, master, or am I to go away ?” 

“Speak you,” said Mr. Chester, ** speak you, good fellow. I have spoken, 
have J not? I am waiting for you.” 

** Why, look’ee sir,”’ returned Hugh with increased embarrassment, “ ain I 
the man that you privately left your whip with before you rode away from the 
Maypole, and told to bring it back whenever he might want to see you on a cer 
tain subject ” 


Every thing contributed to this 


“‘ No doubt the same, or you have a twin brother,”’ said Mr. Chester, glancing | 


at the reflection of his anxious face ; “‘ which is not probable, I should say.” 

** Then I have come, sir,” said Hugh, “ and I have brought it back, and some 
thing else along with it. A letter sir it is, that I took from the person who had 
charge of it." As he spoke, he laid upon the dressing-table, Dolly's lost epis- 
tle. The very letter that nad cost her so much trouble. 

“Did you obtain this by force, my good fellow?’’ said Mr. Chester, casting 
his eye upon it without the least perceptible surprize or pleasure. 

‘Not quite,” said Hugh. “ Partly.” 

““Who was the messenger from whom you took it ?” 

“A woman. One Varden's daughter.” 

“Oh indeed!” said Mr. Chester, gaily. ‘ What else did you take from 
her?” , 

“ What else ?” 

* Yes,” said the other, in a drawling manner, for he was fixing a very sinall 
patch of sticking plaster on a very small pimple near the corner of his mouth 
** What else?” 

* Well—a kiss,” replied Hugh, after some hesitation 

*“ And what else 1” 

“ Nothing.” 

“I think,” said Mr. Chester, in the same easy tone, and smiling twice or 
thrice to try if the patch adhered—“ [ think there was something else. I have 
heard a trifle of jewellery spoken of—a mere trifle—a thing of such little value, 
indeed, that you may have forgotten it 
kind—such as a bracelet now, for instance ?” 


Hogh, with » muttered oath, thrust his hand into his breast, and drawing the 





His own rough speech, contrasted with the soft persuas.ve accents of | 


Do you remember any thing of the | 


Hugh would have answered him that he, the questioner himself, had set him 
on, but the words stuck in his throat. The consummate art with which his pa- 
tron had led him to this point, and managed the whole conversation, perfectly 
baffled him. He did not doubt that if he had made the retort which was on his 
lips when Mr. Chester turned round and questioned him so keenly, he would 
straightway have given him into custody and had him dragged before a justice 
with the stolen property upon him; in which case it was as certain he would 
| have been hung as it was that he had been born. The ascendancy which it was 
| the purpose of the man of the world to establish over this savage instrument, 
was gained from that time. Hugh's submission was complete. He dreaded him 
beyond description ; and felt that accident and artifice had spun a web abvut 
him, which at a touch from such a master-hand as his, would bind him to the 
gallows. 

With these thoughts passing through his mind, and yet wondering at the very 
same time how he who came there rioting in the confidence of this man (as he 
thonght,) should be so soon and so thoroughly subdued, Hugh stood cowering 
before him, regarding him uneasily from time to time, while he finished dress. 
ing. When he had done so, he took up the letter, broke the seal, and throwing 
himself back in his chair, read it leisurely through. 

‘*Very neatly worded upon my life! Quite a woman’s letter, full of what 
people call tenderness, and disinterestedness, and heart, and all that sort of 
thing !” 





| Ashe spoke, he twisted it up, and glancing lazily round at Hugh us though | 


he would say ‘* You see this?” held it in the flame of the candle. When it 
| was in a full bleze, he tossed it into the grate, and there it smouldered 
away. 
| *{t was directed to my son,” he said, turning to Hugh, “and you did quite 
| right to bring ithere. I opened it on my own responsibility, and you see what 
| Ihave done with it. Take this, for your trouble.” 
Hugh stepped forward to receive the piece of money he held out to him. 
| he put it in his hand, he added ; 

“If you should happen tofind anything else of this sort, orto pick up any 
kind of information you may think [ would like to have, bring it here will you, 
my good fellow ?” 

This was said with a smile which implied—or Hugh thought it did—* fail to 
| do so at your peril!” He answered that he would. 
| And don't,” said his pajron, with an air of the very kindest patronage, 
| *‘don’t be at all downcast or uneasy respecting that little rashness we have been 

speaking of. Yuur neck is as safe in my hands, my good fellow, as though a 
| baby’s fingers clasped it, I assure you.—Take another glass. 
now. 
Hugh accepted it from his hand, and looking stealthily at his smiling face, 
| drank the contents in silence. 
* Don’t you,—ha ha ! —don’t you drink to the drink ‘any more?” said Mr. 
| Chester, in his most winning manner. 
“To you, sir,” was the sullen answer, with something approaching toa bow. 
| * T drink to you.” 
** Thank you. 
| soul? 





As 


God bless you. By the bye, what is your name, my good 
You are called Hugh, I know, of course—your other name ?” 

“*T have no other name.” 

| **A very strange fellow! Do you mean that you never knew one, or that 
} you don't choose to tell it? Which?” 

“I'd tell it if Icould,” said Hugh, quickly. ‘I can’t. [have been always 
called Hugh; nothing more. I never knew, nor saw, nor thought about a 
father ; and I was a boy of six—that's not very old—when they hung my mother 
up at Tyburn for a couple of thousand men to'stare at. They might have let 
her live. She was poor enough.” 

‘“* How very sad!" exclaimed his patron, with a condescending smile, 
‘*‘T have no doubt she was an exceedingly fine woman.” 

{ * You see that dog of mine?” said Hugh, abruptly. 

| ‘Faithful, I dare say ‘” rejoined his patron, looking at him through his glass ; 
“and immensely clever? Virtuous and gifted animals, whether man or veast, 

| always are so very hideous.” 

** Such a dog as that, and one of the same breed, was the only living thing 

| except me that howled that day,” said Hugh. ‘Out of the two thousand odd 
—there was a larger crowd for its being a woman—the dog and I alone had any 

j pity. If he'd have been a man, he'd have been glad to be quit of her, for she 
had been foiced to keep him lean and half-starved; but being a dog, and not 
having a man’s sense he was sorry.” 

‘It was dull of the brute, certainly,” said Mr. Chester, “and very like e 
brute.” ; : 

Hugh made no rejoinder, but whistling to his dog, who sprung up at th: 
sound and came jumping and sporting about him, bade his sympathising friew 
goed night. 

\ ‘Good night,” he returned 


“ey 


“Remember ; you're safe with me—quite safe. 








So long as you deserve it, my good fellow, as I ho 
a friend in me, on whose silence you may rely. 
pray do, and consider what jeopardy you might have stood in. 
bless you !” 

Hugh truckled before the hidden meaning of these words as much as such a 
being could, and crept out of the door so submissively and subserviently—with 
an air, in short, so different from that with which he had entered—that his pa- 
tron on being left alone, smiled more than ever. 

** And yet,” he said, as he touk a pinch of snuff, “I do not like their having 
hanged his mother. The fellow has a fine eye, and I am sure she was hand- 
some. But very probably she was coarse—red-nosed perhaps, and had clumsy 
feet Aye. It was allfor the best, no doubt.” 

With this comforting reflection, he put on his coat, took a farewell glance at 
the glass, and summoned his man: who promptly attended, followed by a chair 
and its two bearers. 

‘“‘Foh !”” said Mr. Chester. “‘ The very atmosphere that centaur has breathed, 

seems tainted with the cart and ladder. Here, Peak. Bring some scent and 
sprinkle the floor; and take away the chair he sat upon, and air it; and dash a 
little of that mixture upon me. I am stifled!” 
The man obeyed; and the room and its master being both purified, nothing 
remained for Mr. Chester but to demand his hat, to fold it jauntily under his 
arm, to take bis seat in the chair and be carried off ; humming a fashionable 
tune. 


you always will, you have 
ow do be careful of yourself, 
Good night ! 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

How the accomplished gentleman spent the evening in the midst of a daz- 
zling and brilliant circle ; how he enchanted all those with v-hom he mingled 
by the grace of his deportment, the politeness of his manner, the vivacity of 
his conversation, and the sweetness of his voice ; how it was observed in every 
corner, thet Chester was a man of that happy disposition that nothing ruffled 
him, that be was one on whom the woild’s cares and errors sat lightly as his 
Jress, and in whose smiling face acalm and tranquil mind was coustantly re- 
Jected ; how honest men, who by instinct knew him better, bowed down before 
him nevortheless, deferred to his every word, aud courted his favourable no- 
tice ; how people, who really had good in them, went with the stream, and 
fawned and flattered, and approved, and despised themselves while they did so, 
and yet had not the courage to resist ; how, in short, he was one of those who 
are received and cherished in society (as the phrase is) by scores who individ- 
vally would shrink from and be repelled by the object of therr lavish regard ; 
are things of course, which will suggest themselves. Matter so common-place 
needs but a passing glance, and there an end. 

The despisers of mankind—apart from the mere fools and mimics, of that 
creed—are of two corts. They who believe their merit neglected and unap- 
preciated, make up one class; they who receive adulation and flattery, knowing 
their own worthlessness, compose the other. Be sure that the coldest-hearted 
misanthropes are ever of this last order. 

Mr. Chester set up in bed next morning, sipping his coffee, and remembering 
with a kind of contemptuous satisfaction how he had shone last night, and how 
he had been caressed and courted, when his servant brought in a very smal] 
scrap of dirty paper, tightly sealed in two places, on the inside whereof was 
inscribed in pretty large text these words. ‘A friend. Desiring of a confer- 
ence. Immediate. Private. Burn it when you've read it.’ 

“Where in the name of the Gunpowder Plot did you p’ck up this?” said 
his master. 

It was given him by a person then waitirg at the door, the man replied. 

** With a cloak and dagger!” said Mr. Chester. ° 

With nothing more threatening about him, it appeared, than a leather apron 
and a dirty face. ‘* Lethim comein.”’ In he came—Mr. Tappertit; with his 
hair sti!l on end, and a great lock in his hand, which he put down ou the floor in 
the middle of the chamber as if he were about to gu through some perform- 
ances in which it was a@ necessary agent. 

* Sir,”’ said Mr. Tappertit with a iow bow, ‘I thank you for this condercen- 
sion, and am glad to see vou. Pardon the menial office in which I am engaged 
sir, and extend your sympathies to one, who, humble as his appearance is, has 
inn’ard workings far above his station.” 

Mr, Chester held the bed-curtain farther back, and looked at him with a 
vague impression that he was some maniac, who had not only broken open the 
door of his place of confinement, but had broug't away the lock. Mr. Tap- 

pertit bowed again, and displayed his legs to the best advantage. 

“You have heard, sir,” said Mr. Tappertit, laying his hand upon his breast, 
‘of G. Varden Locksmith and bel'-hanger and repairs neatly executed in town 
and country, Clerkenwell, London?” 

* What then?” asked Mr. Chester. 

**T am his ‘prentice, sir.”’ 

“ What then?” 

“ Abem!” said Mr. Tappertit. ‘ Would you permit me to shut the door 
sir, and will you further, sir, give me vour honour bright, that what passes be- 
tween vs is in the strictest confidence !” 

Mr. Chester laid himself calinly down in bed again, and turning a perfectly 
undisturbed face towards the strange apparition, which had by this time closed 
the door, begged him to speak out, and be as rational as he could, without put- 
ting himself to any very great personal inconvenience. 

“In the first place sir,”’ said Mir. Tappertit, producing a small pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and shaking it out uf the folds, **as [ have not a card about me (for 
the envy of masters debases us below that level) allow me to offer the best sub- 
stitute that circumstances will admit of. If you will take that in your own 
hand, sir, and cast your eve on the right-kand corner,” said Mr. Tappertit, of- 
fering it with a graceful air, ‘‘you will meet with my credentials.” 

“Thank you,” answered Mr. Chester, politely accepting it, and turning to 





some blood-red characters at one end. ‘*Four. Simon Tappertit. One.’ 
Is that the vf 
** Without the numbers, sir, thatis my name,” replied the ’prentice. ‘ They 


are merely intended as directions to the washerwoman, and have no connection 
with myself or family. Your name, sir,” said Mr. Tappertit, looking very 
hard at his nightcap, ‘tis Chester, I auppose? You needn’t pull it off, sir, 
thenk you. I observe E.C. from here. We wili take the rest for granted.” 

‘* Pray, Mr. Tappertit,”” said Mr. Chester, “has that complicated piece of 
ironmongery which you have done me the favour to bring with you, any imme- 
diate connexion with the business we are to discuss 1” 

“It hes not, sir,” rejoined the ‘prentice. ‘It’s going to be fitted on a ware’- 
us door in Thames Street.” 

‘Perhaps, es that is the case,’* said Mr. Chester, ‘and it has a stronger flavor 
of oil than | usually refresh my bedroom with, you will oblige me so far as to 
put it outside the door?” 

“ By all means, sir,” said Mr Tappertit, suiting the action to the word. 

“You'll excuse my mentioning it, | hope?” 

** Don't apologise, sir, I beg. ‘And now, if you please, to business.” 

During the whole of this dialogue, Mr. Chester had suffered uu'hing but his 
smile of unvarying serenity and poliieness to appear upon his face. Sim Tap- 
pertit, who had far too good an opinion of himself to suspect that anybody 
could ve playing upon him thought within hinself that this was something 
like the respect to whica he was entitled, and drew a comparison from this 
courteous demeanour of a stranger, by no means favourable to the worthy 





You are quieter | 


locksmith, 

* From what passes in our house,” said Mr. Tappertit, “Tam aware, sir, 
that your son keeps company with a young lady agaivst your inclinations, Sir, 
your son has not used me well.”’ 

' “Mr. Tappertit,” said the other, ‘* you grieve me beyond description.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” replied the ’prentice. ‘I’m glad to hear you say so. 
He’s very proud, sir, is your son; very haughty.” 
‘1 am afraid he is haughty,’’ said Mr. Chester. 

afraid of that before; and yon confi:m me?” 

‘To recount the menial offices I’ve had to do for your son, sir,’’ said Mr. 
Tappertit; ‘the chairs [*ve had to hand him, the coaches I’ve bad to call fur 
him, the namerons degrading duties, wholly unconnected with my indenters, 
that I’ve had to do for him, would fill a family Bible, Besides which, sir, he 
is but a young man himself, and I do not consider ‘thank’ee Sim,’ a proper 
form of address on those occasions ” 

Mr. Tappertit, your wisdom is beyond your years. Pray go on.” 

T thank you for your good opinion, sir,” said Sim, much gratified, “ and will 
endeavour tu do so. Now sir, on this account (and perhaps for another reason 
or two which I needn’t go into.) f am on your side. And what I tell you is 
this—that as long as our peonle go backwards and forwards, to and fro, up and 
down, to that there jolly old Maypole, leuermg, and messaging. and fetching 
and carrying, you couldn’t help your son keeping company with that young 
lady by deputy,—not if he was minded night and day by all the Horse Guards, 
and every man of ‘e.a in the very fullest uniform.” 

Mr. Tapperrit stopped 'o take breath after this, and then started fresh again. 

“ Now, sir, I am a coming to the point. You will inquire of me ‘how is 
this to be prevented?’ I'll tell you how. If an honest, civil, smiling gentle- 
man like ,ou—” 

“Mr Tappertit—really—” 


’ 


‘Do you know I was really 





«No, no. I'm serious,” rejoined the ‘prentice, ‘I am, upon my soul. If an 
honest, civil, smiling gentleman like you, was to talk but ten minutes to our 
old woman—that’s Mrs. Varden—and flatter her up a bit, you'd gai. her over 
forever. ‘Then there's this potut got—that her daughter Dolly’’—here a flush 
came over Mr. Tapperti’s face—* wouldn't be allowed to be a go-heiween 
from that time forward ; and ull that point’s got, there’s nothing ever will pre 
vent her. Mind that” 


[Continued in Supplementary Shect.] 
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“Mr. 8 appertit, your knowledge of human nature—’’ 


“Wat a m‘nute,” said Sim, folding his arms with a dreadful calmness. 
«« Now [come to tHe point. Sir, there is a villain at that Maypole, a monster 
in human shape, a vagabond of the deepest dye, that unless you get rid of, and 
have kidnapped and carried off at the very least—nothing less will do—will 
marry vour son to that young woman, as certainly and as surely as if he was 
the Archbishop of Can'erbuy himself. He will, sir, for the hatred and malice 
that he bears to you ; let alone the pleasure of duing a bad action, which to 
him is its own :eward If you knew how this chap, this Joseph W illet—that’s 
his name—comes backwards and forwards tu our house, libelling, and denoun- 
cing, and threatening you, end how [ shudder when I hear him, you'd hate him 
worse than I do,—worse than I do, sir,” said Mr. Tappertit wildly, putting bis 
hair up straighter, and making a crunching noise with his teeth ; “if such a 
thing is possible.” 

“A litle private vengeance in this, Mr. Tappertit !” 

“Private vengeance, sir, or public sentiment, or both combined—destroy 
him,” said Mr. Tappertit. ‘ Miggs says so too. Miggs and me both say so. 
We can't bear the plotting and undermining that takes place. Our souls re- 
coil from it. Barnaby Rudge and Mrs. Kudge are in it likewise; but the vil- 
lain, Joseph Willet, is the ringleader. Their plottings and schemes are known 
to me and Miggs. If you want information of ’em, apply tous. Put Joseph 
Willet down, sir. Destroy bim. Crash him. And be happy.” 

With these words, Mr. Tappertit, who seemed to expect no reply, and to 
hold it as a necessary consequence of his eloquence that bjs hearer should be 
utterly stunned, dumb-foundered, #nd overwhelmed, folded his arms so that the 
palm of each hand rested on the opposite shoulder, and disappeared after the 
manner of those mysterious warners of whom he had read in cheap story- 
books. 

‘That fellow,” said Mr. Chester, relaxing his face when he was fairly gone, 
‘is good practice. I have some command of my features, beyond ali doubt. 
He fully confirms what [ suspected, though; and blunt tools are sometimes 
found of use, where sharper instruments would fail. 1 fear I may be obliged 
to make great havoc ameng these worthy people. A troublesome necessity ! 
I quite feel for them.” 

ith that he fell into a quiet slumber ;—subsided into such a gentle, plea- 
sant sleep, that it was quite infantine. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Leaving the favoured, and well-received, and flattered of the world; him of 
the world most worldly, who never comprised himself by an ungentlemanly | 
action and was never guilty of a manly one; to lie smilingly asleep—for even 
eleep, working but little change in his dissembling face, became with him a piece 
of cold, conventional hypocrisy —we follow in the steps uf two slow travellers 
on foot, making towards Chigwell. 

Barnaby and his mother. Grip in their company, of course. 

The widow, to whom each painful mile seemed longer than the last, toiled 
wearily along; while Barnaby, yielding to every inconstant impulse, fluttered 
here and there, now, leaving her far behind, now lingering far behind him- 
self, now darting into sume by-lane or path and leaving her to pursue her way 








being conscious of it,” said Mr. Haredale, speaking more to himself than her. , 


be a poor recompense for sufferings like yours ; and thinly scattered by hands 
so pinched and tied as ours, it becomes a miserable mockery. I feel it so, God 
knows,” he added, hastily. ‘* Why should I wonder if she does !” 

‘You do me wrong, dear sir, indeed,” she rejoined with great earnestness ; 
“‘and yet when you come to hear what I desire your leave to say—” 

**[ shall find my doubts confirmed?” he said, observing that she faltered 
and became confused. ‘ Well !” 

He quickened his pace for a few steps, but fell back again to her side, | 
and said : 

‘And have you come all this way at last, solely to speak to me 2” 

She answered, *‘ Yes.” ; 

** A curse,’ he muttered, “upon the wretched state of us proud beggars, 
from whom the poor and rich are equally at a distance, the one being forced 
to treat us with a show of cold respect ; the other condescending to us in their 
every deed and word, and keeping more aloof, the nearer they approach us. 
Why, if it were pain to you (as it must have been) to break for this slight pur- | 
pose the chain of habit forged through two-and-twenty years, covld you not let 
me know your wish, and beg me to come to you !"’ 

“There was not time, sir,” she rejoined. ‘I took my resolution but last | 
night, and taking it, felt that I must not lose a day—-a day! an hour—in hav- 
ing speech with you.” | 

They had by this time reached the house. Mr. He-edale paused for a mo- | 
ment, and looked at her as if surprised by the energy of her manner. 


private stair into his library, where Emma was seated in a window, reading. 


and with many kind words, and not without tears, gave her a warm and earnest 
welcome. But the widow shrunk from her embrace as though she feared her, 
and sunk down trembling on a chair. 

“Tt is the return to this place after so long an absence,” said Emma gently. 
“ Pray ring, dear uncle—or stay—Barnaby will run himself and ask for wine—” 

“‘ Not for the world,” she cried. ‘It would have another taste—I could not 
touch it. I want but a minute’s rest. Nothing but that.” 

Miss Haredale stood beside her chair, regarding her with silent pity. She 
remained for a little time quite still; then rose and turned to Mr. Haredale, 
who had sat down in his easy chair, and was contemplating her with fixed 
attention. 

The tale connected with the mansion borne in mind, it seemed, as has been 
already said, the chosen theatre fur such a deed as it had known. The reom 
in which this group were now assembled—hard by the chamber where the act 
was done—dull, dark, and sombre ; heavy with worm-eaten books; deadened 
and shut in by faded hangings, mufilieg every sound; shadowed mournfully by 
trees whose rustling boughs gave ever and anon a spectral knocking at the 
glass; wore, beyond all! others in the house, a ghostly, gloomy air. Nor were 
the group assembled there, unfitting tenants of the spot. The widow, with 
her marked and startling face and downcast eyes; Mr. Haredale stern and de- 


, 








alone, until he stealthily emerged again and came upon her with a wild shout 
of merriment, as his wayward and capricious nature prompted. Now he would 
call toher from the topmost branch of some high tree by the roadside ; now, | 
using his tall staff as a leaping pole, come flying over ditch or ledge or five- 
barred gate ; now run with surprising swiftness for a mile or more on the straight 
road, and ha'ting, sport upon a patch of grass with Grip till she came up. These 
were his delights ; and when his patient mother heard his merry voice, or look- 
ed into his flushed and healthy face, she would not have abated them by one sad 
word or murmur, though each had been to her a source of suffering in the same 
degree as it was to him of pleasure. 

It is something to look upon enjoyment, so that it be free and wild and 
in the face of nature, though it is but the enjoyment of an idiot. It is 
something to know that Heaven has left the capacity of gladness in such a | 
creature's breast ; it is something tobe assured that, however lightly men 
may crush that faculty in their fellows, the Great Creator of mankind im- | 
parts it even to his despised and slighted work. Who would not rather 
ee s poor idiot happy iu the sunlight, than a wise man pining in a darkened | 
jail! 

Ye men of gloom and austerity, who paint the face of Infinite Benevolence 
with an eternal frown ; read in the Everlasting Book, wide open to your view, 
the lessun it would teach. Its pictures are not in black and sombre hues, but 
bright and glowing tints; its music—save when ye drown it—is not in sighs | 
and groans, but songs and cheerful sounds. Listen to the million voices iu the | 
summer air, and find one dismal as your own. Remember, if you can, the 
sense of hope and pleasure which every glad return of day awakens in the 
breast of all your kind who have not changed their nature ; and learn some 
wisdom even from the witless, when their hearts are lified up they know not 
why, by all the mirth and happiness it brings. 

The widow's breast was full of care, was laden heavily with secret dread 
and sorrow ; but her boy's gaiety of Heart pladdened her, and beguiled the 
long journey. Sometimes he would bid her lean upon his arm, and would 
keep beside her steadily for a short distance ; but it was more his nature to be 





rambling to and fro, and she better liked to see him free and happy, even than to | 


have him near her, because she loved him better than herself. 

She had quitted the place to which they were travelling, directly afier the 
event which had changed her whole existence ; and for two-and-twenty years 
had never had courage to revisit it. [t was her native village. How many re- 
collections crowded on her mind when it appeared in sight ! ‘ 

Two-and-twenty years. Her boy’s whole life and history. 
looked back upon those roofs among the trees, she carried him in ber arms, an 


infant. How often since that time had she sat beside him night and day, watch- | 


ing for the dawn of mind that never came ; how had she feared, and doubted, 
and yet hoped, long after conviction forced itself upon her! 
gems she had devised to try him, the little tokens he had given in his childish 


way—not of dullness but of something infinitely worse, so ghastly aud unchild- | 


like in its ennning—came back as vividly as if but yesterday had intervened. 
The room in wi.ich they used to be; the spot in which his cradle stood ; he, old 
and elfin-like in face, but ever dear to her, gazing at her with a wild and vacant 
eye, and crooning some uncouth song as she sat by and rocked him; every cir- 
cumstance of his infancy came thronging back, and the most trivial, perhaps, the 
most distinctly. 


His older childhood, too ; the strange imaginings he had; his terror of cer- | 


tain senseless things—familiar abjects he endowed with life; the slow and gra- 
dual breaking out of that one horror, in which, before his birth, his darkened in- 
tellect began ; biow, in the midst of all, she had found some hope and comfort 
in his being unlike another child, and had gone on almost believing in the 
slow development of his mind until he grew a man, and then his childhood was 
complete and lasting ; one after another, all these old thoughts sprung up within 
her, strong after their long slumber and bitterer than ever. 


She took his arm afid they hurried through the village street. It was the same — 


The 


as it was wont to be in oid times, yet different too, and wore another air. 


change was in herself, not it; but she never thought of that, and wondered at ; 


its alteration, and where it lay, and what it was. 

The people all knew Barnaby, and the children of the place came flocking 
round him—as she remembered to have done with their fathers avd mothers 
round some silly beggarman, when a child herself. . 
they passed each well-remembered house and yard, and homestead ; and strik- 
gn Sg the fields, were soon alone again 


he Warren was the end of their journey. Mr. Haredale was walking in the 


garden, and seeing them as they passed the iron-gate, unlocked it, and bade | 


them enter that way. 

** At length you have mustered heart to visit the old place,” he said to the 
widow. ‘ {am glad you have.” 

“ For the first time, and the last, sir,” she replied. 

** The first for many years, but not the last !” 

‘“‘ The very last.” 

** You mean,” said Mr. Haredale, regarding her with some surprise, ** that 
having made this effort, you are resolved not to persevere and are determined 
to relapse? This is unworthy of you. I have often told you, you should 
return here. You would be happier here than clsewhere, I know. As to Bar- 
naby, it’s quite his home.” 

“ And Grip's,” said Barnaby, holding the basket open. The raven hopped 
gravely out, and perching on his shoulder and addressing himself to Mr. Hare 
dale, cried—as a hint, perhaps, that some temperate refreshmeut would be ac- 
ceptable—* Polly put the kettle on, we'll all have tea!” 

bs Hear me, Mary,” said Mr, Haredale, kindly, as he motioned her to walk 
with him towards the house. * Your life has been an example of patience and 


fortitude, except in this one particular which has often given me great pain 


It is enough to know that you were crueily involved in the ca amity which | 


deprived me of an only brother, and Emma of her father, without be ng obliged 
to suppose (as I sometimes am) that you associate us with the author of our 
joint misfortunes.” . 

* Associate you with him, sir!” she cried. 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Haredale, “I think you do I alinost believe that 
because your husband was bound by so many ties to our relation, and died 
in his service and defence, you have come in some sort to connect us with 
his murder.” 

“ Alas!" she answered. 
the truth !” 


“Jt is natural you should do so; it is very probable you may, without 


“You little know my heart; sir. You little know 


The last time she | 


The little strata- | 


None of the: knew her; | 


| spondent ever; his niece beside him, like, yet most unlike, the picture of her 


father, which gazed reproachfully down upon them from the blackened wall ; 
Barnaby, with bis vacant look and restless eye; were all in keeping with the 
place, and actors inthe legend. Nay, the very raven, who had hopped upon 
the table and withthe air of some olc necromancer appeared to be profoundly 
studying a great folio volume that lay open on a desk, was strictly in unison 
with the rest, and looked like the embodied spirit of evil biding his time of 
mischief. 

‘I scarcely know,” said the widow, breaking silence, ‘* how to begin. 
will thiuk my mind disordered.”’ 

“The whole tenor of your quiet and reproachless life since you were last 
here,”’ returned Mr. Haredale, mildly, ‘‘ shall bear witness for you. Why do 
you fear to awaken such asuspicion! You do not speak to strangers. You 
have not to claim our interest or consideration for the first time. Be more 
vourself. Take heart. Any advice or assistance that I can give you, you know 
is yours of right, and freely yours.” 

* What if [ came, sir,’ she rejoined, “*I, who have but one other friend on 


You 


| earth, to reject your aid from this moment, and to say that henceforth [ launch 


myself upon the world, alone and unassisted, to sink or swim as Heaven may 
decree |" 

‘Youu would have, if you came to me forsuch a purpose,’’ said Mr. Haredale 
calmly, **some reason co assign for conduct so extraordinary, which—if one 
may entertgin the possibility of anything so wild and strange—would have its 
weight, of course.”’ 

“That, sir,” she answered, “is the misery of my distress. I can give no 
reason whatever. My own bare werd is all that I can offer. It is my duty, 

| my imperative and bounden duty. If I did not discharge it, 1 should be a 
| base and guilty wretch. Having said that, my lips are sealed, and I can say no 
| more.” 

| As though she felt relieved at having said so much, and had nerved herself to 
‘the remainder of her task, she spoke from this time with a firmer voice and 
| heightened courage. 

‘*Heaven is my witness, as my own heart is—and yours, dear young lady, 
| willspeak forme, I know—that I have lived, since that time we all have bitter 
| reason to remember, in unchanging devotion, and gratitude to this family. 
| Heaven is my witness that go where I may, I shall preserve those feelings 
| unimpaired. And it is my witness, too, that they alone impel me to the 
course I must take, and from which nothing now shall turn me, as I hope for 
mercy.” 

« These are strange riddles,” said Mr. Haredale. 

“Tn this world, sir,” she replied, ‘they may, perhaps, never be explained. 
| In another, the Trath will be discovered in its own good time. And may that 
| time,” she added in a low voice, ‘ be far distant !’’ 
| ‘Let me be sure,” said Mr. Haredale, * that I understand you, for I am 
| 
' 


, 


doubtful of my own senses. Do you mean that you are resolved voluntarily to 


She AlLiow.—Supplementiry Sheet. 


** We are a fallen house. Money, dispensed with the most lavish hand, would ‘hours before it started, and they needed 


suggestive of his having his hands under bis 
the tombstones with a very critical taste. 
_ of an epitaph, he would 


ing, however, that she took no heed of him bat glanced up, shuddering, at the | basket ‘ 
old walls with which such horrors were connected in her mind, he led her by a | of satire upon them in connexion with churchyards) never ps die on any 
| terms. They were soon on the coach-top and rolling along the + 

The young lady, seeing who approached, hastily rose and laid aside her book, | 


- : 
EBT 





They were to return by the coach. As there was an interval of full two 
rest and some = vectra 
begged hard for a visit to the Maypole. But his mother, w D wish to 
be tamauiest by any of those ki os had known her long, and who red be- 
| sides that Mr. Haredale might, on second thoughts, despatch some nger 
to that place of entertainment in quest of her, proposed to wait in church- 
yard instead. As it was easy for Barnaby to buy and carry thither hemble 
viands as they required, he cheerfully assented, and in the churchyard they sat 
'down to take their frugal dinner. ; ; 
Here again, the raven was ina highly reflective state; walking up wn 
when he had dined, with an air of elderly complacency which was ly 


coat-tails ; and appearing to read 
Sometimes, after a long inspection 
strop his beak upon the grave to which it referred, aid 


cry in his hoarse tones, ‘I'ma devil, I’m a devil, I'm a devil!” but whether he 


| addressed his observations to any supposed person below, or merely threw them 
| off asa general remark, is matter uf uncertainty. 


It was a quiet pretty spot, but a sad one for Barnaby’s mother; for Mr. 


Reuben Huredale lay there, and near the vault in which his ashes rested, 
was a stone to the memory of her own husband, with a brief 
, recording how and when he had lost his life. 


inscription 
She sat here, thoughtful and 
apart, wll their time was out, and the distant horn told that the coach was 
coming. 

Barnaby, who had been sleeping on the grass, sprung uD qu 


at the 


Observ- | sound; and Grip, who appeared to understand it equally well, walked into his 


straightwav, entreating society in general (as though he intended a kind 


It went round by the Maypole, and stopped by the door. Joe was from 
home, and Hugh came sluggishly out to hand up the parcel that it called for. 


There was no fear of old John coming ovt. They could see him from the 
coach-roof fast asleep in his cosey bar. It was a part of John’s character. 
He made a point of going to sleep at the coach's time. He ised gaid- 
ding about ; he looked upon coaches as things that ought to be ifidicted ; as 


disturbers of the peace of mankind ; as restless, bustling, buey, horn-blowi 
contrivances, quite beneath the dignity of men, and only suited to giddy gi 
that did nothing bat chatter and go a-shupping. ‘* We know nothing about 
coaches here, sir,’ John would say, if any unlucky stranger made inquiry touch- 
ing the offensive vehicles ; ‘we don't book for’em; we'd rather not ; they're 
more trouble than they're worth, with their noise and rattle. If you like to 
wait for ‘em you can; but we don’t know anything about "em; they may call, 
and they may not—there’s a carrier—he was looked upon as quite good enough 
for us, when I was a boy.” 

She dropped her vei! as Hugh climbed up, and while ne hung behind, and 
talked to Barnaby in whispers. But neither he nor any other person spoke to 
her, or noticed her, or had any curiosity about her; and so, an alien, she visited 
and left the village where she had been born, and had lived a merry child, a 
comely girl, a happy wife—where she had known all her enjoyment of life, and 
had entered on its hardest sorrows. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

“ And you're not surprised to hear this, Varden ?” said Mr. Haredale. “ Well! 
You and she have always been the best friends, and you should understand her 
if anybody does.’ : 

‘«T ask your pardon, sir,” rejoined the locksmith. “TI didn’t say I understood 
her. I wouldn’t have the presumption to say that of any woman. It's not #0 
easily done. But I am not so much surprised, sir, as you expected me to 
be, certainly.” 

‘* May | ask why not, my good friend !” 

“[ have seen, sir,” returned the locksmith with evident reluctance, “I have 
seen in connection with her some:hing that has filled me with distrust and unea- 
siness. She has made bad friends ; how, or when, I don’t know; but that her 
house is a refuge for one robber and cut-throat at least, lam certain. There, 
sir! Now its out.” 

** Varden !” 

** My own eyes, sir, are my witnesses, and for her sake I would be willingly 
half-blind, if I could but have the pleasure of mistrusting ‘em. I have kept 
the secret till now, and it will go no further than yourself, I know; but I tell 
you that with my own eyes—broad awake—I saw, in the passage of her house 
one evening after dark, the highwayman who robbed and wounded Mr. Chester, 
and on the same night threatened me.” 

‘* And you made no effort to detain him ?”” said Mr. Haredale quickly. 

“Sir,” returned the locksmith, ‘*she herself prevented me—held me, with 
all her strength, and hung about me until he had got clear off.” And having 
gone so far, he related circumstantially all that had passed upon the night in 

uestion. 
. This dialogue was held in a low tone in the locksmith’s little parlor, into 
which honest Gabriel had shown his visitor on his arrival. Mr; Hafedale had 
called upon him to entreat his company to the widow’s, that he might ha@ye the 
assistance of his persuasion and influence; and out of this circ the 
conversation had arisen. 

“I forbore,” said Gabriel ; ‘from repeating one word of this to any 
it could do her no good and might do her great harm. I thought and t 
say the troth, that she would come to me, and talk to me about it, and 
how it was; but though I have purposely put myself in her way more 
once or twice, she has never touched upou the subject—except by a luok. 








indeed,” said the good-natured locksmith, ** there was a good deal in the 
more than could have been put into a great many words. It said among 
matters ‘ Don’t ask me anything’ so imploringly, that [ didn’t ask her any 
You'll think me an old fool, I know, sir. if it’s any relief to call me 


’ 


pray do.’ 
‘*T am greatly disturbed by what you tell me,”’ said Mr. Haredale, after a si- 
lence. ‘ What meaning do you attach to it?” 
The locksmith shook his head, and looked doubtfully out of the window at the 


deprive yourself of those means of support you have received from us so long | failing light. 


—that you are determined to resign the annuity we settled on yuu twenty years 
ago—to leave house, and home, and goods, and begin |ife anew—and this, for 


| some secret reason or monstrous fancy which is incapable of e xplanation, which | 


! 


only now exists, and bas been dormant afl this time In tk mame of God. un 


der wiai Gviusion iriog ! 
**As lam deeply thankful,’ she made auswer, ** ior the kindness of those 


re you fain 


alive and dead, who have owned this house; and as I would not have its roof | 
fall down and crush me, or its very walls drip blood, my name being spoken in | 
their hearing; I never will again subsist upon their bounty, or let it help me to | 


subsistence. You do not know,” she added, suddenly, **to what uses it may 
be applied; into what hands it may pass. I do, and I renounce it.” 

** Surely,” said Mr. Haredale, ‘‘its uses rest with you.” 

‘They did. ‘They rest with me no longer. 
purposes that mock the dead in their geaves. It never can prosper with me. 


nocence will suffer for his mother’s guilt.”’ 


«“ Among what associates h 


ave you fallen? Into what gu‘lt have you ever been 


betrayeu 

cent; wrong, yet right; good in intention though 
Ask me no more questions, sir; but 
| believe that I am rather to be pitied than condemned. I must leave my 
house to-morrow, for while I stay there, it is haunted. My future dwelling, if 
[ am to live in peace, must be a secret. If my poor boy should ever stray this 
way, do not tempt him to disclose it or have him watched when he returns ; for if 
we are hunted, we must fly again. And now this load is off my mind, I beseech 


you—and you, dear Miss Haredale, too—to trust me if you can, and think of 


; 
“Tam guilty, and yer» 


| constrained to shield and aid the bad. 








It may be—it is—devoted to | 
It will bring some other heavy judgment on the head of my dear son, whose in- | 


** What words are these !” cried Mr. Haredale, regarding her with wonder. | 


me kindly as you have been used todo. If I die and cannot tell my secret 
even then (for that may come to pass), it will sit the lighter on my breast in 
that hour for this day’s work ; and on that day, and every day until it comes, | 
will pray for and thank you both, and trouble you no more.” ‘ 

With that, she would have left them. but they detained her, and with many 
soothing words and kind entreaties besought her to consider what she did, and 
above all to repose more freely upon them, and say what weighed so sorely | 
on her mind. Finding her deaf to their persuasions, Mr. Haredale suggested, 
as a last resource, that she should confide in Emma, of whom, as a young per- 
son and one of her own sex, she might stand in Jess dread than of himself. 
From this proposal, however, she recoiled with the same lescribable repug- 
nance she had manifested when they met. The otmost that could be wrung 
from her wes, @ promise that she would receive Mr. Haredale at her own 
Use HEXt evening. and ip the meantime re-conusider her determination and 
their dissuasions—thougn any change on her part, as sie tol! them, was quite 
opeless. ‘This condition made at last, they re!nectant!y cred her to depart, 
since she would neither eat nor drink within the he iid she, and Barnaby, 
and Grip, accordingly went out as they bad come, by private stair and gar- 
den gate; seeing and being seen of no one bythe w 

It was remarkable in the raven that during the w uterview he had kept 
his eve on his book with exactly the air of a very sly man rascal, who, under 
the mask of pretending to read hard, was listening to everything. He still ap- 
peared to have the conversation very strongly in his mind, for although, when 
they were alone again, he issued orders for the instant preparation of innumera- 
ble kettles for purposes of tea, he was theughtful. and rather seemed to do so| 
from an abstract sense o/ duty, than with any regard to making himself agreea- 
ble, or being what is commonly called good company. 


| cond met with the like result. 


‘* She cannot have married again,” said Mr. Haredale. 

** Not without our knowledge surely, sir.”’ 

“She may have done so, in the fear that it would lead, if known, to some ob- 
Suppose she marred t-cautioush—it is net impr 
vable, lor ver existence has been a lone ly and meuelonous ote for many years 
and the man turned vut a rutlaa, she would be anxious to screen him, and yet 
would revolt from his crimes. This might be. It bears strongly on the whole 
drift of her discourse yesterday, and would quite explain her conduct. Do you 
suppose Barnaby is privy to these circumstances ?”’ 

| Quite impossible to say, sir,” returned the locksmith, shaking his head 
again: ‘“‘and next to impossible to find out from him. If what you suppose 
is really the case, I tremble for the lad~a notable person, sit, to put to bad 
uses—” 

“It is not possible, Varden,” said Mr. Haredale, in a still lower tone of voice 
than he had spoken yet, * that we have been blinded and deceived by this woman 
| from the beginning? Jt is not possible that this connexion was formed in her 
husband's lifetime, and led to his and my brother's ja 

‘“* Good God, sir,” cried Gabriel, interrupting him, “ don’t entertain such dark 

houghts fora moment. Five-and twenty years ago, where was there 4 girl like 
her! A vay, haudsome, Think what she was, 
sir. It makes my heart ache now, even now, though I’m an old man witha 
woman for a daughter, to think what she was, and what she is. We all change, 
but that’s with Time; Time does his work honestly, and I don’t mind him. A 
fig for Time, sir. Use him well, and he’s a hearty fellow, and scorns to have 
you at a disadvantage. But care and suffering (and thoseahave changed her) 
are devils, sir—secret, stealthy, undermining devile—who tread down the 
brightest flowers in Eden, aud do more havoc in a month than Time does in @ 
year. Picture to yourself for one minute what Mary was before they went to 
work with her fresh heart and face—do her that justice—and say whether such 


” 


jection or estrangement 





laughing, bright-eyed damsel! 


a thing is possible 
‘* You're a good fellow, Varden,”’ said Mr. Haredale, ‘and are quite right. 
I have’ brooded on that subject so long, that every breath of suspicion carries 
me back to it. You are quite right.” 
“It isn’t, sir,’ cried the locksmith with brightened eyes, and sturdy, honest 
voice; ‘it isn’t because | coucted her before Rudge, and failed, that I say she 


was too good for him. She would have been as muchtvo good forme. But 
| she wasto> good for him; he waan’t free and frank enough forber. I don’t 
reproach his memory with it, poor fellow; I only want to put her before you as 


she really was. For myself, I'll keep her old picture in my mind; and think- 
ing of that, and what has altered her, I'l stand her friend, and try to win her 
back to peace. And damme, sir,”’ cried Gabriel, ** with yeur pardon for the 
word, I'd do the same if she had married fifty highwaymen in a twelvemonth; 
| and think it in the Protestant Manual too, though Martha said it wasn’t, tooth 
and nail, till doomsday '” 

If the dark little parlour had beeo filled with a dense fog, which, clearing 
away in an instant, left it all radiance and brightness, it could not have been 
more suddenly cheered than by this outbreak on the part of the hearty lock- 

In a voice nearly as full and round as his own, Mr. Haredale cried 
“Well said! and bade him come away without more parley. The locksmith 
complied right willingly; and both getting into a hackney-coach which was 
waiting at the door, drove off straightway. 

They alighted at the street corner, and dismissing their conveyance, walked 
to the house. To their first knock at the door there wasnoresponse. A s@- 
But in answer to the third, which was of « 
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kind, the parlour window-sash was gently raised, and a musical 
voice cried : 

“‘Haredale, my dear fellow, Iam extremely glad to see you. 
much you have iaproved in your appearance since our last meeting ! 
saw ene better. How do you do?” ' 

Mr. ele turned bis eyes towards the casement whence the voice pro- 
ceeded, though there was nv need to do so, to recognize the speaker, and Mr. 
Chester waved his hand, and smiled a courteous welcome. ’ 

“ door will be opened immediately,” he said. ** There is nobody but a 
very idated female to perform such offices. You will excuse her infirioi- 
ties? If she were ina more elevated station of society, she would be gouty. 
Being but a hewer of wood and drawer of water, she is rheumatic. My dear 
Haredale, these are natural class distinctions, depend upon it.” 

Mr, Haredale, whose face resumed its lowering and distrystfull look the mo- 
ment he heard the voice, inclined his head stiffly, and turned his back upon the 
speaker. 

Pi. Not pened yet!” said Mr. Chester. ‘Dear me! I hope the aged soul 
has not caught her foot in some unlucky cobweb by the way. She is there at 

! Come in, J beg!” 
Mr. Haredale entered, followed by the locksmith Turning with a Jook of 
t re ment to the old woman who had opened the door, he inquired for 
ire. dge—for Barnaby. They were both gone, she replied, wegging her 
ancient head, for good. There was a gentleman in the parlour, who perhaps 
could tell them more. That was all she knew. 

‘* Pray, sir,” said Mr. Haredale, presenting himself before this new tenant, 
‘where is the person whom I came here to see!” 

“My dear friend,” he returned, ‘I have not the least idea.” 

“Your trifling is ill-timed,” retoried the other in a suppressed tone and 
voice, ‘and its subject tll chosen. Reserve it tor those who are your friends, 
and do not expend iton me. I lay noclaim to the distinction, and have the 
self-denial tu reject it.” 

“ My dear, good sir,” said Mr. Chester, “* you are heated with walking. Sit 
down, I beg Our friend is—” 

“Is but a plain honest man,” returned Mr. Haredale, “and quite unworthy 
of your notice.” 

** Gabriel Varden by ame, sir,” said the locksmith bluntly. 

“ A worthy English yeoman!” said Mr. Chester. ‘A most worthy yeo- 
man, of whom I have frequently heard my son Ned—darling fellow—speak, 
and have uften wished to see. Varden, my good friend, I am glad to know you 
You wonder now,” he said, turning languidly to Mr. Hareda‘e, ‘‘to see me 
here. Now, I know you do.” 

Mr. Haredale glanced at him—not fondly or admiringly—smiled, and heid 
his peace. 

The mystery is solved in a moment,” said Mr, Chester; “in a moment. 
Will you step aside with me one instant. You remember our little compact in 
reference to Ned, and your dear niece, Haredale? You remember the list of 
assistants in their innocent intrigue? You remember these two people being 
among them? My dear fellow, congratulate yourself,and me. I have bought 
them off.” 

“ You have done what?” said Mr. Haredale. 

- “ Bought them off,” returned his smiling friend. ‘1 have found it neces- 
sary to take some active steps towards setting this boy and girl attachment 
quite at rest, and have begun by removing these two agents. You are sur- 

i Who can withstand the influence of a little money! They wanted 
it, and have been bought off. We have nothing more to fear from them. They 
are gone ,’ 

“Gone!” echoed Mr. Haredale. ‘* Where ?” 

‘*My dear fellow—and you must permit me to say again, that you never 
looked so young; 80 positively boyish as you do to-night—the Lord kuows 
where ; [ believe Columbus himself wouldn’t find them. Between you and 
me they have their hidden reasons, but upon that point I have pledged myself 
to secrecy. She appointed to see you here to-night I know, but found it in- 
convenie:t, and couldn’ wait. Here is the key of the door. I am afraid you'll 
find it inconveniently large! but as the tenement is yours, your good nature 
wili excuse that, Haredale, I am certain !” 


Summary. 


A New Royal Park.—It is in serious contemplation immediately to take 
means for forming an extensive park in the eastern part ef the metropolis; in- 
deed, we have heard that the surveys have already been made for that purpose 
near the Mile-end-roa‘, and it is intended to lay this park out in the most pie- 
turesque manner, with drives, walks, plantations, greenswards, and an ornamental 

lece of water. We believe it is intended to devote a space of upwards of three 

undred acres to this purpose (an exteut almost equal to Hyde Park,) and the 
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walks will, bly resemble those of that beautiful locality, St. James's Park. 
The views will be made as extensive and picturesque as circumstances will 


allow 
Rayal Motto.—The motto, Dieu et mon droit—that is, God and my right— 
was taken by Richard I., to intimate that the King of England holdeth 
his not in vassalage of any man, but only of God; it was afterwards 
by Edward [II., when he first claimed the kingdom of France. 
‘s Discovery —M. Bessel, a German artronomer, has made one of 
the est discoveries of modern times, by having ascertained the parallax of 
le star 61 Cygni. He found from repeated observations made from 
1837 to March 1840, that the parallax of a Cygni did not exceed thirty- 
ndredths of a second, which places the distance of that star from us at 
ly 670,000 times that of the sun, or which is nearly sixty-four millions of 
ions of miles (or more nearly 63,650,000,000,000 miles.) This immense 
nce can better be conceived when we state that if a cannon-ball were to 
traverse this vast space at the rate of 20 miles a rainute, it would occupy more 
than six millions of years in coming from that star to our earth; and if a body 
could be projected fro.n our earth to 61 Cygni at 30 miles an hour (whieh is 
about the same rate as the carriages on railroads travel,) it would occupy atleast 
96 millions of years. Light, which travels more than 11 millions of miles in a 
minute, would occupy about 12 years in coming from that star to our ewrth. 

In the year 1821 there were 114 executions in England and Wales. In 1828 
the number was reduced to 59, in 1836 to 17, and in 1838 it was only six. 

Something New.—A Dr. Beck flatters himself with having discovered a me- 
thod of propelling ships up aud down the most repid rivezs without the au of 
wind, steam, or towage. According to the plan the ships are moved by the 
power of the water alone with a regular degree of rapidity v.hich may be in- 
creased or diminished at pleasure. 

The present King of Prussia, when Crown Prince, had a private printing-office 
of his own, and he frequently put into type original remarks and passages that 
he met with in reading, so as to become a decent workman. 

The oldest bridge now existing in England is the triangular bridge at Croyland, 
in Lincolnshire, (sometimes called Crowland,) which is said to have been erect- 
ed about a.p. 860. It is formed by t ce semi-arches, whose bases stand in the 
circumference of a circle, equi-distant from each and uniting at the top. Ni- 
cholson says, that this curious triune formation has led many persons to imagine 
that the architect intended tu suggest an idea of the Trinity thereby. 

Cloth Boats. —Some experiments have been making in France with portable 
cloth boats, the invention of a Sieur Leclére. A_ flotilla of five of these little 
vessels, carrying twenty-eight persons, passed, on Sunday, the 4th inst., from 
the port of La Rapée to Saint Cloud, without accident ; andthe five were taken 
back by a single man, in a small hand-cart. During the transit they were several 
times brought to the bank and lifted out of the water, taken to pieces, put to- 
gether again, and re-launched, in less than five minutes. The weight does not 
exceed from twelve to fifteen kilogrammes. 

John Huss —The famous John Huss, when standing at the stake, told his per- 
secutors, that after one hundred years, a swan would arise out of the ashes of 
the goose, which should alarm all Germany. Centum revoutis annis Deo re- 
spondebitis et mihi. The Buhemians caused Post centum annos to be inscribed 
on their coin to preserve so memorable a prediction. After one hundred years, 
viz., 1517, Luther arose, and with him the Reformation. Huss,in the Bohemian 
language, signifies a Goose, and Luther siguities a Swan.—Dublin Warder. 

A hundred thousand bibles, printed in Spanish, have been circulated in Spain 
by the English agents since the month of September 

Poor John Taylor, familiary called Jack, does any one remember him without 
feelings of regard, allied almost to affection? He hardly deserved the bitter 
sarcasm which Colman gave with more wit than feeling on a volume of poems 
sent to him by the author, with whom he had beenintimate during the greater 
part of his life. Taylor's work bore the well-known (otto, 

I left no calling for this idle trade ; 
to which Colman added, 
For none were blind enough to ask thine aid. 

Be it remembered that Taylor was an oculist : an immediate descendant of the 
celebrated Chevalier of that name and profession ; but having little or no prac- 
tice, the satire was the more poignant. Taylor, of course, soon heard of this 
eutting jeu d'esprit, and though he aflected to laugh at it, was thought to 
feel a little sore. Certain it is, that in company with Colman ina large party, 
very shortly after, the word “calling” happened to be incidentally men- 
tioned by the latter, when Taylor, with great quickness iaterrupted him and 
said, “talking of callings, my dear boy, your father was a great dramatic 
* English meichant,’ now your dealings are and will always continue those of 
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a smal Coal-man ; I think I had you there! What? have I paid you for your 
‘None were blind enough’—eh ?” Colman was evidently hurt: not, as may 
be supposed, by the severity or wit of so outrageous a pun, but from the 
better feeling of regret that his own bitter sarcasm had reached the ears of 
his victimised friend. They continued, however, intimate associates for 
many after years. 


lowing statement. An experiment of the highest interest was performed on 
Monday, at the Chateau de Villetaneuse, near St. Denis. M.S. and his son had 
for some time past announced publicly that they had succeeded inthe means 
of directing balloons in the air, and several experiments on a small scale, in the 
courtyard of the Ecole Militaire, in Paris, had been attended with satisfactory 
resulis. ‘The experiment of Monday has verified all their hopes. M.S., jun., 
after rising to a height of about 250 metres with a balloon constructed by him- 
self and his father, set at work their ingenious mechanism, and immediately the 
balioon proceeded to the west, notwithstanding a pretty strong wind blowing 
from that point. He then returned, and sailed about in various directions, the 
balloon rising or lowering at the willof the aeronavt without the apparent use 
of any kind of ballast. 

War-Office, May 18. —5th Regt of Drag Gds: Assist-Surg WJ Power, from 
the 5ist Ft, to be Assist-Surg, v Carnegy who res; May 18.—7th Regt of 
Light Drags: W Ricardo, gent, to be Cornet by pur, ¥ Cotton prom in the 7th 
Ft; May 18 —9th Regt of Light Drags: Capt the Hon A H A Cooper, from 
h-p Royal Staff Corps, to be Capt, v AC Williams who exchs. Lieut J W 
G Spicer to be Capt by pur, v A Cooper, who rets. Cornet J E Madocks to be 
Lieut by pur, v Spicer. W F Anderton, gent, to be Cornet by pur, v Madocks ; 
May 18.—l1st or Grenadier Regt of Ft Guards: Brevet Col W H Meyrick, 
from h-p Unatt, to be Capt and Lieut-Col, v FJ Davies who exchs; Capt J 
Dixon to be Capt and Lieut-Col by pur, v Meyrick who rets; Lieut the Hon H 
T Forester to be Lieut and Capt by pur, v Dixon; Ens H E Montresor, from 
the llth Ft, to be Ens and Lieut by pur, v Forester; W H Lord Kilmarnock 
(late Page of Honour to the Queen) to be Ens and Lieut without pur; May 18. 
—Scots’ Fusilier Gds: Capt N W J B Micklethwaite to be Capt and Lieut- 
Col by pur, v Standen, who rets; Lieut the Hon G A Byron to be Lieut and 
Capt by pur, v Micklethwaite; Ensign the Honourable H H H Duncan, from 
the 71st Fuot, to be Ensign and Lieutenant, by purchase, v Byron; May 18.— 
7th Regt of Ft: Cor the Hon WH S Cotton, from the 7th Lgt Drags, to be Lt 
by pur, v Boyle, who retires, May 18 —18th Ft: Ens AWS F Armstrong to 
be Lt without pur v Davis, dec; Jan. 26. E W Sargent, Gent to be Ens, vice 
Armstrong; May 18.—26th Ft: Capt. Ferdinand Whittingham, from the 80th 
Ft, to be Capt v Maule, app to the 36th Fr; Lt J Piper, from the 38:b Ft, to be 
Lt v Sharp, app to the 72d Ft; May 18.—30th Ft: Capt HJ M Gregory, irom 
h-p of the 2d Ceylon Regt, to be Capt, v HJ Pogson, who exch: May 18 — 
36th Ft: Capt J Maule, from the 26th Ft, to be Capt, vJ M Hume, who ret 
upon h-p Unatt, receiving the difference; May 18.—37th Ft: D Davenport, 
Gent to be Ens by pur v Lambard, who ret; May 18.—38th Fe: Lt Crofton 
Hamilton Fitzgerald, from the 16th Ft, to be Lt, v Piper, app to the 26th Ft; 
May 18.—43d Ft: Maj J Forlong to be Lt-Col without pur v Booth, dec ; Brevet 
Major Wm Frazer to be Major,v Forlong ; Lt D G Freer to be Capt,v Frazer ; 
May 7.—48th Ft: R Bowen, Geat to be Assist-Surg, v Stone, app to the 14th 
Lght Drags; May 18—Slst Foot: Assist-Surgeon T L_ Belcher, from the 
Staff,to Assist-Surg v Power, app to the 5th Drag Gds ; May 18.—70ch Ft.—11 
JC Harris, from the 72d Ft, to be Lt v Frazer, app to the Ceylon Regt ; May 18. 
72d Ft: Lt R P Sharp, fromthe 26b Ft, to be Lt, v Harris, app to the 70th 
Ft; May 18 —8Jth Ft: Capt C Lewis, from h-p Unatt, to be Capt (paying 
the difference,) vice Whittingham, app to the 26th Ft; May 18 —90th Foot: 
tins T Ross to be Lieutenant, by purchase, v Lord Stephen A Chichester, who 
retires; © F Thruston, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Ross; May 18 —93d Fi: 
Capt R C Smyth to be Major, by pur, v Arthur, who rets; Lt A Agnew to be 
Capt, by pur, v Smyth; Eos E A Blair, to be Lt, by pur, v Agnew; A J O 
Rutherfurd, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Blair, May 18.—Ceylon Rifle Regt; 
Lt LS C Fraser, from the 70th Fout, to be Lt, v R Macbeath, who rets upou 
half-pay of the 16th Foot; May 18.—Hospital Statf: Charles Murray Duff, 


5ist Foot: May 18 —Brevet: Captain Henry James Michell Gregory, of the 
30:h Foot, to be Major inthe Army; Jan. 10, 1837.—Memorandum : The date 
of the commission ot Lt J R Maxwell, of the 3d West India Regt, is Nov. 16 
1839. The Christian names of Ensign Stehelin, app to the 13th Foot, on April 
30, 1841, are William Francis. The name of the Lt who exchanged from the 
54th to the 94th Regt, on Jan. 15 last, is J Twisleton Bayly, not Bayley, as pre- 
viously stated. 








PARTMENTS with Breakfast and Tea, or full board as may be required, may be 

obtained in one of the best situations in Broadway. The rooms are large, plea 
sant and airy, and a choice may be had if immediate application be mude at No 504 
Broadway. May 29, 3t 


RIDAL DRESS.—Just received from Paris a most superb and costly Lace Dress. 

complete with Cordage, Sleeves, Fiounce, Berthe, &c., it is the richest Dress ever 
imported into this city—for to insure a sale it will be sold at cost price, for Five Hundred 
Duilars, at 359 Broadway. (May 29, 3t) Jan BECK 























O LET.—Two first rate Houses, of recent structure, and beautifully situated on 
Jane Street. (Nos. 68 and 70) Abingdon Square, each having a frontage of 27 1-2 
by a depth uf 64 feet, with double lots extending from street to street. To one of 
these buildings, which are finished in a costly and superior manner, a Coach House 
and Stable and an Ice House, are attached. Baths, Water Closets, &c., fitted up on 
the English plan, and also Gas fixtures. Toarespectable and careful tenant, either of 
these Hoans will be leased on moderate terms, which will be made known on applica- 
tion to JOSEPH FOWLER, No. 25, or to CHARLES EDWARDs, No. 14 Vori's Build- 
ing, Exchange Place. May 22, 3t 


| Cc, CUAMPAIGN.—The subscribers having received the agency tor the sale of this 
e old and favorite brand, will be constantly supplied with the same in baskets of } 
dozen quarts, and 2 do pints. GRACIE & CO., 14 Broad street. 
In Store—Crescent.Heidsieck, and other favorite brands, with an assortment of choice 
wines in wood and glass. Orders addressed as above trom other places will receive 
attention. May 22, bt 


SALES has re May 8, 4t. 





“DR. BEALES has removed to No. 543 Broadway. — 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
t= high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 
| makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, butalso on the public. An 

inferior article bearing the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in 
| the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
| by the very common stylein which it is putup. Observe that all the genuine are war- 

ranted in tall on each pen, * Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or * Joseph Gillott warranted,” 
| sad that each pacnet bears a fac-simile of his signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has’ removed from No. 109 
and 111 Beekman street, to No. 71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 
constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above well known articles 
which will be offered on favorable terms. May 8, 


R. GLENNY, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, and ol the New 


York Medical Society, Dentist. No 5 Warren St., New York. apr2l-tf 


MAZONE BONNETS.—The “ Amazone” bonnets, the new and elegant article, is 
now for sale at Mrs. MEIN’S, 371 Broadway, and the principal fashionable Miuli- 
ners, where Ladies are invited to call and examine them. May 1. 


OVERNESS WANTED.—A Lady to act as Governess in a private family. She 

must be fully qualified to instruct in the different branches of a thorough educa- 
tion, including French, Music, and Drawing. Please apply at No. 12, Washington 
Square. mar20-5'* 


\ EST POINT HOTEL.—This house having been leased by the subscriber, and fur- 
nished in the best style, will be kept open throughout the whole year for the re- 
ception of visitors. 

In soliciting the patronage of the public he begs leave to state that he has been stew 
ard for three seasons at this esiablishment whiie under the proprietoiship of Mr W 
Cozzens, and since at the Astor House and American Hotel. 

Ue hopes by unremitting attention to the comfort of his guests to merit their patro 
nage and assures them that no exertion shall be wanting on his part to sustain the en 
viable reputation the house has hitherto held. FRANCIS RIDER: 

West Point, N. Y., April, 1841. aprl0-@m* 

HE attention of the trade, and the public, is called to the AMAZONE BONNET, an 

entirely new article in the [lat and Bonnet line, which has just been introduced 
under patent, both in Europe and in this country. Combining as it does, all the quali 
ties required, such as excellence of material, lightness, durability, and variety of shape 
and color, it is destined to play henceforward a great partin that branch of business 
and the fashions of the day, winter or summer, particularly as of late years a genera! 
want has been felt for something really good, that could take the piace of ail the old 
varieties of Straw, Tuscan and Leghorn Bonnets, which have succeeded each other. 
and which, for want of any other novelty have at last compelled ladies to look for 
coarse straw as a last resort. 

The *‘ AMAZONE” is neither stiff nor brittle, but can be made so, although naturally 
soft and elastic. 

Samples are exhibited, paiticulars given, and orders received at 54 Exchange Place, 
N. Y. May 1, It. 

CASELLI offers for sale, at 54 Exchange Place, N. ¥., 10 cases “ Amazone” Bon 
A. nets; 10 do “ Amazone” Braids. May 1 
ALUABLE ESTATE FOR SALE AT HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA.—‘lo be sold : 
Public Auction on the premises, on Wednesday, 23d June next—that valuable an 
extensive estate called Fort Ellis, late the property of Charles W. Tremain, Esq., de- 
ceased. 

This estate is situated on a navigable river called the Subenacadie, emptying int 
the Bay of Fundy, and is thirty-eight miles from Halifax, on a level road—it contains 
one thousand acres of land, 147 acres of which is dyked marsh of the best quality 
and 100 acres of upland under the plough, a great part of which is in a high state o 
cultivation. The late proprietor expended large suins in its improvement, it produce 
last year extensive crops of wheat, Oats, Barley, and potatoes. There is un the pre 
mises a dwelling house, three large new and well constructed barns, a thrashing mii] o 
four horse power, a sciew for pressing hay, with stables and out-houses. It will t« 






































stead. Itis an eligible situation for Ship building, and for shipping produce to St. John 
New Brunswick. | 
This property must be sold to close the estate of the late proprietor—a plan may be 
seen and particulars known upon application to Mr. John Tremain, Commission Mer 
cnant, No 55 John street, New York, or to Mr. Winkworth Tremain, Quebec, or to the 
subscriber at Halifax. LUUISA B. TREMAIN, 
Administratrix of Chs. W. Trem 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, 15th March, 1831.—May 1, eowt 23 June. 














Discovery of a Mode of Guiding Balloons.—A Paris paper publishes the fol- | 








— BONNETS, (so called from the French name of a particular dress for 
Ladies.)—MRS. WHITTINGHAM has received a small quantity of the above faeh- 
ionable Bonnets, and expects to have a constant supply of them for sale at her ware- 
rooms, 387 Broadway. 


R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthalmic Surgeon 26] Broadway, entrance in War 
a st.,confines his pracuce to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery in 
neral. 
ui Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, is enabled to have sepa- 
rate apartments forthe different classes of patients who visit his office. 
Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliott's 
patients during his absence. 
The poorto enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 
Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawi ) 
warrantedto resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. ; 
Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. Augl-tf 


M. H. MAXWELL & JOHN H. MAGHER, Attornies and Counsellors at Law, No. 

3 Nassau street,N.Y. William H. Maxwell is also commissioner for the States 

of Alabama, Georgia, Pennsylvania, Florida, New Jersey, New Hampshire, North and 
South Carolina, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, New York, &c. &c., with au- 
thority to take Acknowledgements of Deeds, Powers of Attorney. and all other instru- 
ments to be used or recorded in said States. Also, to take depositions to be used in the 








_ Courts of Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Hampshire. 


| them with instructions, (post paid.) 


pu? W.H. M. & J. UH. M. will also examine witnesses, under commissions directed to 

aprl0t 

Nf URRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA, Prepared under the immediate superintendence of 
the discoverer, SIR JAMES MURRAY.—Extract from the Medico Chirurgical Re- 


| view, for April 1839, edited by Dr. James Johnson, Physician extraordinary to the late 


King. &c. &c. :— 

** Pellucid Solution of Magnesia.—This very useful and elegant preparation we have 
been trying for some months, as an aperient Ant-Acid in Dyspeptic complaints, attend- 
ed with Acidity and Constipation, and with very great benefit. It has the perhtrres 

n 


| over common Magnesia in being dissolved, and ther: fore not liable to accumulate 
| the bowels. It is decidedly superior to Soda or Potash, on account of its aperient 
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MD, to be Assistant-Surgeon to the Forces, vice Belcher, appointed to the | 


sold in three lots—the great marsh contains 63 acres, and willbe sold with the home. | 





quality, and of its having no teadency to reduction of flesh and strength, which the two 
Carbonates above mentioned certainly tend to, whea Jong continued and taken in con- 
siderable quantities. We hope Sir James Murray, the uiscoverer of the process for 
preparing this medicine, wil take the trouble to make it more generally accessible to 
the public in this metropolis, there being ouly one or two autho: ised agents here.” 

The followimg official report of its merits is founded upon 20 years experience, by 
od Comins, Inspector of Army Hospitals, communicated to the discoverer, Sir James 
Murray :— 

** The Solution of Magnesia is found particularly beneficial as a pleasing sedative and 
aperient, in all cases of Irritation or Acidity of the Stomach, particularly during Preg- 
nancy, Febrile Complaints, Infantile Disorders or Sea Sickness. 

“An ounce or two of the Sulution speedily removes Heartburn, Acid Eructations, 
Sourness, irregular digestion of Females and Children. 

“Iu the Army and Navy, it has been fguud to compose the Stomach in a few minutes, 
after any excess or hard drmking. 

“The Solution of itself is an agreeable aperient, but its laxative properties can be 
much augmented by taking with it, or directly after it, a tea-speonful of the Acidulated 
Syrup. in this manner a very agreeable effervescent draught can be safely taken at any 
tume during Fever or Thirst. 

* The antiseptic qualities of this Solution, owing to the presence of so much Carbo- 
nic Aci(, has been tound very valuable in Putrid and other Fevers. As a lotion for 
the mouth, it sweetens the breath, and the Magnesia clears the teeth from tartar. 

* For preventing the evolution or deposition of Uric Acid, in Gout or Gravel, the ef- 
ficacy of the dissolved Magnesia was long since authenticated by Drs. M‘Donnell and 
Richardson. ‘ 

* The Solution has almost invariably succeeded in removing the Fits, Spasms, Head- 
aches ard Gastric Coughs, to which delicate persons are subject from Acids and Crudi-+ 
ties of the Stomach and Bowels.” 

CAUTION—To insure the crap otf and identity of the original and to prevent the 
imposition of deleterious liquids sold and so often substituted lo the serious disappouint- 
ment of the physician, and the deep injury of the patient, each bottle of ** Murray's 
Fluid Magnesia” will bear on the jabe! the name “ James Murray, Physician to the Lord 
Lieutenant,” (in green mk.) 

To be obtained from all respectable druggists in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, and throughout the United States. The trade supplied by the Proprie- 
tur’s Agent. ll. T. CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton street, up stairs. 

May 22, \0teow 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN KOYAIL, MAIL. 


<1 TEAM ships of 1250 tons and 440 horse power, under contract with the Lords of the 
Ss Admiralty. 





ACADIA, commanded by Edward ©. Miller. 
BRITANNIA, commanded by Richard B. Cleland. 
CALEDONIA, commanded by ——————_ 
COLUMBEIA, commanded by C, IL. E. Judkins. 

Will sail from Boston and Liverpool, calling at Halifax as follows .— 





















































From Boston, Halifax, Liverpool, 
Columbia, March 1, March 3, —_— 
Caledunia —- March 4, 
Britannia, March 16, March 18, 
Acadia, | March 19, 
Caledonia, April], April 3, 
Columbia, _—— Apni 4, 
Acadia, April 17, April 19, 
Britannia, _—_— April 20, 
Coluinbia May 1, May 3, 
Caledonia, —— May 4, 
Britannia, May 16, May 18, ——a 
Acadia, —_— May 19, 
Caledonia, June I, June 3, 
Columbia, June 4, 
Acaiia, June 16, June 18, — 
Britannia, —_—— —— June 19, 
Columbia, July 1, July 3, —_— 
Caledonia, —_— — July 4, 
Britannia, July 17, July 19, — <= 
Acadia, —=— July 20, 
Caledonia, August 1, August 3, 
Columbia, — August 4, 
Acadia, August 16, August 18, _— 
Britannia —_— —_ August 19. 


Passage inoney $125 from Boston to Liverpool. 
From Boston to Halifax $20 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 
The ** UNICORN ” plies between Pictou and Quebec in connection with this Line. 
I? For freight of Specie, orpassage, apply at 26 Broad st.to 

eb27-tf BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON, 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 


HE GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R. N., commander, is intended to 
sail :— 





From Bristol 
Saturday 8th April, (841, 
Thursday, 27th Mav, 
Wednesday, i4th July, 
Wednesday, Ist September, 
Saturday, 23d October, 
The return passage will be ‘advertised later in the season. 
Rate of passage, in all parts of the ship, including wines, &c. $149. Stewarda fee, 
$5. The rate of postage is 25 cents Fe single sheet ; when heavy, $} per ounce, 
For freight or passage or other information apply personally o1 by letter to 
Apr 2itf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


PACKETS FOR HAVKE. (Second Line.) 
HE Ships of this Line will hereafterleave New York on the tst, and Havre on the 
16th of each month as follows : 
From New York 
‘st March, July and Nov, Oneida, J. Funk, master, 
ist April. Avg. and Dec. _ Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 
ist May Sept, and Jan. Utica, J.B Pell, muster, 16th June,Vet., and Feb. 
ist June Oct.and Feb, Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, 16th July, Nov and March, 
The accommodations of these ships a: e not surpassed, combining all that muy be re- 
juired for comfort. The yee of canin passage is $100. Passengers willbe suppled 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods interded for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free trom any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine building, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Ilavre. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
che i3t 8th and 24th of every month, as follows, viz : 


From New York 
Saturday, Ist May, 1841, 
Saturday, i9th June, 
Saturday, 7th August, 
Saturday, 25th September, 





From Havre 
16th April, Aug.,and Dec. 














Ships. Masters. Days of me from New-}Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Argo, C. Anthony, jr {March 8, July 8 Nov. f]\pril 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francois ler, Ainsworth, ne 16 “wh * Rete 1, Sept. 1,Jan, 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, sen * & @* © = _ = _ = 
Emerald Howe, April 8, Aug. 8,Dec. &]| “ 24, “ 26, “ g@ 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “ 16, “ 16, “* Mitune 1,0ct. 1, Feb J 
VilledeLyon, |C. Stoddard, > a Te 3 ay. ee 
Albany, Watson, May 8, Sept. 8,Jan. €| “ 24, “ 24, © gg 
silvieDeGrasse, L Weiderhold'} “ 16, “ 16, “ Jt}iuly 1, Nov. |, March 1 
vouls Philippe, J. Castoff, - eo Be ee Snr” © 
Duch d’Orleans,'A. Richardson |fune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. t}] “ 24, “4% «© 
sully, WCThompso:{| “ 16, ‘ 16, ‘ I}\ug. 1,Dec 1,April 1 
lowa W.W. Pell, en. “8, “* &1* gi wingers @ 


These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be 1equired for comfort and 
convenience, 

The priee of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines,which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS, 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month, 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 
seed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
7th, of every month throughout the year, viz:— 

Ships, | Masters. \Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York | London. 


| 
St. James, lw. H Sebor, jJan 1, May 1, Sept. 1Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
“ 





Moutreal, |S. B. Griffing, eo SOR OS. = ee 
Gladiator, T Britton, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 17, © 37) © 47 
Wellington, D Chadwick, « 10, “ 10, “ 10) “ @7, «& 97 « gf 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “« (20, “ 20, “ 20'April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, |E E. Morgan, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Samson, R Sturgis, ; “« 10, “ 10, “ JO] “* 97) «© QF 
President, J.M.Chadwick,, “ 20, ‘* 20, “ 20May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, |H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 19 
Toronto, IR. Griswold, “10, “ 10, 30) “ oF «& 97? 8 gf 


Westminster, 'G. Moore, i « 20, “ 2, “© Q0iJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, & 


C. 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, pare 
’ cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 

to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co 134 Fronts 














all i 





